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R. William 


an ancient Lanca- 
shire family. His 
mother was Ann, 
eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Ralph 
Harrison, also of 
Manchester, who 
was the son of Rev. 
William Harrison, 
a Presbyterian di- 
vine, and the great 
grandson of the 
Rev. Cuthbert Har- 
rison, a famous 
Nonconformist 
teacher, alluded to 








Harrison Ainsworth, the popular 
novelist, is the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Ainsworth, Esq., solicitor, of Manchester, a member of 





by Dr. Calamy, in | 


his account of ejec- 
ted ministers. 

Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth was born 
at the house of his 
father, in King- 
street, Manchester, 
on the 4th of Feb- 
tuary, 1805, and 
having received the 
early part of his 
education under the 
care of his uncle, 
the Rev. William 
Harrison, he was 
placed, while still 
very young, at the 


Free Grammar 
School of Man- 
chester. This 


school was founded 
early in the six- 
teenth century, and 
has been the seat of 
learning for many 
persons who have 


risen to eminence |__ 
mM science and literature. 
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WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


(From a Photograph by E, Debenham, Reigate.) 


The school-list, which ex- 





tends as far back as the reign of Queen Mary, embraces 
many a well-known name—first and foremost being that 
of John Bradford, who suffered martyrdom in 1555. In 
tt too are enrolled the names of Reginald Heber (the 
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wrote also a tale for Taylor and Hessey’s London Maga- 
sine, called “The Falls of Ohiopyle.” 
this time, published, through the medium of Messrs. 
Whittaker, two poems, entitled “The Maid’s Revenge ” 
and “A Summer Evening’s Tale.” 
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father of the bishop), Cyril Jackson and his brother the 
Bishop of Oxford, the first Lord Alvanley, Mr. David 


Latouche, the celebrated 


banker 


the late Sir E. 


Vaughan Williams, formerly Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the late Bishop of Chichester, Dr. A. T. Gilbert, 











and many other dis- 
tinguished _ indivi- 
duals. 

Here young Ains- 
worth so far dis- 
tinguished himself 
as to have received 
very flattering tes- 


timonials from Dr. 
Smith, the then 
head master, and 


also from his col- 
league, Dr. Elsdale. 
He left school at 
the age of sixteen, 
and was articled to 
a Mr. Alexander 
Kay, a leading so- 
licitor of Manches- 
ter. On his father’s 
death, in 1824, he 
came to London, to 
finish his term with 
Mr. Jacob Phillips, 
ofthe Inner Temple. 

Before leaving 
school Mr. Ains- 
worth may be said 
to have commenced 
his literary career, 
for he contributed 
largely to a weekly 
literary journal then 
existing in Man- 
chester, called the 
Jris, and he also 
wrote regularly for 
theEuropean Maga- 
sine. Whilst serv- 


| ing under Mr. Kay 


hecontributed seve- 
ral pieces to Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, and 


He also, about 


Many of the tales 
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and essays thus scattered over various periodicals were 
afterwards collected and published by Whittaker, in a 
little volume bearing the title of “December Tales.” 

Not long before the completion of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
appointed stay with Mr. Phillips in London, he formed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Ebers, the publisher, of Bond 
Street, at that time manager of the Opera House, and 
with that gentleman, a few months after the commence- 
ment of their intimacy, he published the romance of 
“Sir John Chiverton,” which was highly praised by Sir 
Walter Scott. In 1826, Mr. Ainsworth married Fanny, 
the youngest daughter of Mr. Ebers ; and three daughters, 
still, we believe, living, were the offspring of this union. 
Mrs. Ainsworth died in the spring of 1838. 

The connection thus formed with Mr. Ebers had a 
material influence in deciding the young law-student as 
to the course he should pursue. His natural repugnance 
of “conveyancing” led him readily to listen to the 
suggestion of Mr. Ebers to make an experiment as a 
publisher ; this vocation, however, he soon abandoned, 
and devoted himself wholly to what he thenceforth re- 
garded as his profession. 

In 1834, Mr. Ainsworth published a three-volumed 
tale, entitled “ Rookwood,” which at once established his 
fame as a writer of fiction, and speedily passed through 
several editions. “Crichton” was the next work medi- 
tated; this appeared in the spring of 1837, and was 
equally successful, the rapid sale at once betokening the 
now established reputation of the writer. 

In January, 1839, the opening chapters of “ Jack 
Sheppard” made their appearance in the pages of 
Bentley's Miscellany. This romance was originally in- 
tended to have been called “Thames Darrell,” and under 
that name it was first announced by its publisher. Inthe 
following March, on the retirement of Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Ainsworth was installed as editor of the “ Miscellany.” 
The story of Jack Sheppard developed itself month by 
month, and met with unbounded success and popularity ; 
and on its completion, in the autumn of the same year, 
the three volumes were produced in a dramatized form 
simultaneously at eight different fheatres in the metro- 
polis. The morality of the story, however, was severely 
impugned by some of the critics of the day. 

To the above work succeeded “Guy Fawkes ; ” this also 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and it was completed 
in eighteen monthly numbers. At the same time, also, 
appeared the “Tower of London,” the twin-born 
romance, running chapter by chapter with the foregoing, 
both of which works added much to the author's repu- 
tation. 

In the first week of 1841, Mr. Ainsworth commenced 
his tale of “Old Saint Pauls.” The proprietors of the 
Sunday Times newspaper had proposed to Mr. Ainsworth 
to write a romance to be published in their journal weekly 
throughout the year, for which the sum of 1000/. was 
very liberally offered by them, and accepted by the 
author. The tale appeared in suscessive numbers, and 
at the close of the year (the copyright reverting to Mr. 
Ainsworth), the work was re-issued in three volumes, and 
a large edition was disposed of. 

At the close of the year 1841, Mr. Ainsworth’s en- 
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gagement as editor of Bentley's Miscellany terminated 
and in February, 1842, he produced the first number of 
a magazine on his oWn account, and bearing his own 
name. In this undertaking, Mr. Ainsworth was abj 
supported by several writers of eminence ; but his chief 
reliance for the success of the magazine was, no doubt 
upon tales from his own pen, the first of which was 
“The Miser’s Daughter.” This was followed by “ Wind. 
sor Castle,” and subsequently by the romance of “St 
James’s, or the Court of Queen Anne,” the latter con. 
taining, in addition to its merits as a fiction, a generous 
defence of the character of Marlborough. 

In March, 1842, it was Mr. Ainsworth’s affliction to 
lose his surviving parent—the revered mother who had 
taken pride in his rising fame, and had found joy in his 
constant affection. A monumental tribute to both his 
parents has been erected by him in the cemetery at 
Kensal Green. 

In 1845, Mr. Ainsworth became proprietor and editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine ; and three years later, 
resuming his favourite métier, he published in the Sua. 
day Times, his “ Lancashire Witches,” upon the same 
terms as those agreed upon by the liberal and spirited pro. 
prietors of the journal in question for his previous work, 
“Old Saint Paul’s.” In 1854, he published an historical 
romance, entitled “ The Star Chamber,” which he fol- 
lowed by a domestic story, illustrative of old English 
manners, styled “The Flitch of Bacon, or the Custom 
of Dunmow,” a custom which owes its recent revival to 
Mr. Ainsworth’s liberality. 

In 1855 he published a collection of his “ Ballads— 
Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous;” followed, in 
the succeeding year, by another novel, called “The 
Spendthrift,” originally published in Bentley's Miscellany, 
which periodical had become Mr. Ainsworth’s property 
two years previously. 

In 1857, a semi-autobiographical tale, entitled “Mervyn 
Clitheroe,” was resumed and published in monthly parts, 
its publication in a serial form having been accidentally 
interrupted. 

After another interval, during which Mr. Ainsworth 
found time to write a spirited poem on an old Breton 
legend entitled “The Combat of the Thirty,” in 1861 he 
produced a romance of the times of the Commonwealth 
called “ Ovingdean Grange,” into several parts of which 
are interwoven the author's own personal experiences 
as a resident in the South Down country. In the same 
year (1861), he commenced in Bentley's Miscellany bis 
romance styled, “The Constable of the Tower,” which 
has since been republished separately. In 1862, he 
wrote “ The Lord Mayor of London, or City Life in the 
Last Century,” and in 1863, “ Cardinal Pole, or the Days 
of Philip and Mary,” besides a tale entitled “ John Law, 
which first appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and has 
likewise since been republished in book-form. . 

Since the year 1864 Mr. Ainsworth has published 
eight works, “The Spanish Match,” founded on the vist 
of Charles Stuart and the Duke of Buckingham © 
Madrid ; “ The Constable de Bourbon ;” “Old Court; 
“Myddleton Pomfret ;” and “Hilary St. Ives,” tales of 
modern life. “The South Sea Bubble,” “Talbot Har 
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land,” a tale of the days of Charles the Second; and 
“ Tower Hill,” the heroine of which historical romance is 
Henry VIIL.'s fifth consort, Catherine Howard. All 
these novels have been published in the Tauchnitz Col- 
lection, and several of them have been translated into 
German. Mr. Ainsworth is understood to be now en- 
aged on a tale founded on Charles II.’s escape after 
the battle of Worcester, and to be entitled “ Boscobel.” 

Mr. Ainsworth’s writings are very popular in America ; 
they have been mostly translated into German; and 
versions of several of them exist in the French, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Russian languages. 

Of his novel of “ Old St. Paul’s,” an eminent writer thus 
spoke at the time of its publication in one of our leading 
literary journals :-— 

“This is by far the best of Mr. Ainsworth’s works ; it 
is carefully written ; the interest of the story is main- 
tained throughout ; many of the scenes are fraught with 
pathos and replete with incident, while his characters 
are portrayed with a graphic power and faithfulness which 
brings before the mind’s eye the daily occurrences of that 
dreadful epoch of our history. Mr. Ainsworth has in- 
vested our time-honoured edifices—the Tower, St. Paul’s, 
and the old houses of Parliament, with that individualis- 
ing interest which, before his advent in the domain of 
romantic fiction, was the undisputed field of the great 
magician of the North. The historical romances of Sir 
Walter Scott led thousands of minds, to whom political 


history had been an ungenial and distasteful line of | 
| younger and pleasanter recollections are connected, he 


reading, to renew and improve their acquaintance with 
the personages and events of the momentous eras 
depicted in his novels—a study, in fact, of the chronicles 
of their country. In Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘ Tower of Lon- 
don,’ the early years of Elizabeth, the reign of Bloody 
Mary, and the romantic, melancholy episode of Lady 
Jane Grey, a period of which, up tu the publication of this 
chronicle of the Tower, we had but a hazy, imperfect 
notion, are as familiar to us as the latter years of the 
same sovereign, and the time of James I. 

“To emulate the author of ‘ Kenilworth’ and ‘ Quentin 
Durward’ is a task worthy of Mr. Ainsworth’s genius ; 
and no one sensible of the value of blending the amusing 
with the instructive, can regard with indifference such an 
addition to the series of standard historical novels as the 
one under our notice. ‘Old Saint Paul’s, a tale of the 
Plague and the Fire,’ has more merit for ingenuity and 
originality than either the ‘Tower,’ or ‘Guy Fawkes.’ 
The career and fate of the heroine, Amabel, with the 
entire new phases in which we view the character of 
Lord Rochester, a prominent actor in public affairs at 
the eventful period of the plague, form an_ interest 
unabated throughout the three volumes. We little think, 
who live in these tranquil times, of the horrors that have 
fallen, comparatively but a few years ago, upon men like 
unto ourselves,” 

“One of the main causes of the great popularity of 

r. Ainsworth’s novels,” says the Zxaminer, “is the easy, 
amiliar, natural style in which his narratives are told. 
Abundant in incident, ingenious in construction, clear 
and Picturesque in description, sharp and decisive in the 
delineation of character, they excite an interest which 
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never flags. A story in his hands receives a treatment 
peculiarly his own. From the first page to the last the 
movement is ever right onward: there are no retrospec- 
tive pauses—no /ongueurs ; he sets the goal fairly in view 
at once, and reaches it without swerve or check. But 
this rapidity is not achieved at the expense of method, 
That necessary adjunct to all successful novel-writing is, 
on the contrary, notably present in the artistic skill with 
which the actors in Mr. Ainsworth’s spirited dramas are 
kept together, all advancing with equal foot, and moving 
by a common impulse. Mr. Ainsworth’s predilections 
in the choice and treatment of a subject are essentially 
romantic—not to say tragic; but a large proportion of 
domestic incident, which is always treated with much 
breadth and humour, is mingled with his tales; so that 
though the general purport of them be serious, that 
quality doesnot overlay the lighter matter. There is no 
need for us to illustrate this fact by special reference to 
books which are in everybody's hands; and we only 
allude to it for the purpose of saying, that if a departure 
from his general plan be observable, it is in his later 
productions.” 

On the death of Mr. Ainsworth’s mother, in March, 
1842, he succeeded to the beautiful residence at Beech 
hill, Smedley, near Manchester, which had been* pur- 
chased, together with the property in Manchester and 
Salford, by his late father. “To that house,” says the 
writer of an able memoir of Mr. Ainsworth, originally 
published in the Mirror, in 1842, “with which all his 


meditates, we believe, a return in mature years. But 


| the metropolis and its neighbourhood, the pursuit of 


fame, and the fields in which he has gathered up so 
many golden sheaves, will long detain him thence ; the 
delay only tending to enrich his memories, and double 
the sweetness of a late retirement. And when that late 
day shall come, and the home of his childhood shall 
again be his, may he find the end like the beginning— 
with its ‘vision splendid ’ turned to a reality.” 


a ~—-———— 


HEART BURIAI. 


“T°HERE is reason to believe that the Egyptians 

were the first people to bury the heart and 
other viscera separately from the body. This was 
owing probably, as Dr. Pettigrew thinks, to the doctrine 
entertained by them of the superintendence and protec- 
tion of particular organs by special deities. Such a 
custom was very rare among the Greeks and Romans, 
and, as far as authentic records of such bequests go, it 
seems to have been little observed till the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was exactly in keeping with the chivalrous 
feelings of the age of the Crusades. It was considered 
the most important part of the body, and it was certainly 
convenient, when a warrior fell in a foreign land, for his 
squire to bring his heart to his friends embalmed in a 
casket in token of his decease and dying remembrance. 
In other cases Mr. Way thinks the distribution of diffe- 
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rent parts of the body*to various churches may have 
arisen from the wish to secure the prayers of several 
congregations for the deceased person. However this 
may be, the records of separate burials of the heart are 
extremely interesting, and we shall devote the present 
paper to a description of some of the most curious. 
The custom was more prevalent on the continent than 
n this country. The earliest noted example of heart- 
burial is that of William de Estonville, Archbishop of 
Rouen, placed in Rouen Cathedral in 1067. Early in 
the next century we have :—Stephen, Earl of Brittany 
(who bestowed considerable revenues on the Abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds), in St. Martin’s Abbey, York, 1104 ; 
Robert de Mellent, Earl of Leicester, sent in 1118 to 
Brackley, Northants, to be kept in salt'; and William 
Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, and Chancellor of Eng- 
land, 1129. The heart of the latter was found in taking 
down a wall at the north-west end of Waverley Abbey, 
within a stone depository, in two leaden receptacles 
soldered together. It was not at all decayed, and was 
preserved with spices*. William, third Earl of Warren, 
died in the Holy Land in 1147. His heart was brought 
to England, and placed in Lewes Priory. 

Ralph, Lord de Coucy, loved Gabrielle, wife of Endes, 
Lord of Fayel, and the lovers frequently met. The 
injured husband announced his intention of going to the 
Holy Land with his wife, and, as he expected, De Coucy 
did the same; but when the latter had taken the oaths, 
the former renounced his intention, on plea of sickness, 
and De Coucy had to goalone. He consoled himself by 
performing prodigies of valour, wearing on his helm some 
of Gabrielle's golden hair, woven with threads of gold. 
Two years after he came to the Holy Land, in 1191, he 
was struck by a poisoned arrow, and when dying, 
charged his page to take his heart to the Lady of Fayel, 
placed in a coffer, folded up in her tresses, with a letter. 
This request the page faithfully performed ; but when he 
came near the castle of Fayel, its lord rushed upon him 
demanding his business. The terrified page was obliged 
to confess, and Fayel took the coffer from him with 
savage joy. Giving its contents to the cook, he desired 
a dish might be prepared with it, of which he took care 
his wife should partake at the next meal. When she had 
done so unsuspectingly, he asked her how she liked it. On 
her replying “ Very much,” the cruel man told her what 
she had been eating. In horror she declared it should be 
the last food she would take, fell into a swoon, and soon 
after died. The lord of Fayel was stung by remorse, 
which he vainly endeavoured to stifle by wanderings in 
foreign lands’. 

Examples of heart burial are numerous in the thir- 
teenth century. For instance, Ranulph de Blundeville, 
Earl of Chester, 1232, at Dieulacres Abbey ; Humphrey 
de Bohun, 1234, in London; Peter des Roches, Bishop 
of Winchester, at Waverley Abbey, Surrey ; Isabella, 
wife of Richard, brother of Henry III., 1239, sent to the 
abbot of Tewkesbury in a silver cup. Simon and Guy 











? Dugdale’s “ Baronage of England,” I. 85. 

? Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments.” 

* “ Histoire de Coucy, Melleyille.” Quoted in Miss Hartshorne’s 
* Enshrined Hearts,” 
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de Montfort murdered Henry, the son of the latter, at 
Viterbo, and his heart, in a golden vase, was sent to 
Westminster Abbey, and placed in the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor*. His father’s heart, which had been 
wrung with grief for the loss of his wife and son, founda 
resting-place in the church of the Friars Minor, Oxford. 
Margaret, wife of Quincie, Earl of Winchester, ordered 
her heart to be enshrined at St. John’s Hospital, Brackley, 
in 1235. Her son, in 1241, ordered a measure to be 
made for corn, in the shape of a coffin, to be placed on 
the side of the heart-shrine, and filled with corn at certain 
periods, for the use of the hospital. 

“My heart will remain with you,” said St. Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to the monks of Soissy (at 
which place he was staying when very ill), in answer to 
a request that he would not leave them. They did not 
understand him then, but the promise was fulfilled by his 
heart being interred there when he died November 16, 
1242. 

Devorgilla, wife of John Baliol, Lord of Barnard Castle 
(the founder of Baliol College, Oxford), after her hus. 
band’s death in 1269, caused his heart to be embalmed, 
and enclosed in a coffin of ivory— 


“ Enamelyt and perfectly dight 
Lockit, and bounden wlth silver bright.” 
as Wyntown’s Chronicle has it. She had it placed 
before her at meals; and after her death, by her direc- 
tions, it was put on her body in the tomb in the abbey 
she founded in Galloway, called, from the circumstance, 
Sweet Heart Abbey. Truly it might be said, 


“ They lived united and united died,” 


When Thomas Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford, diedin 
1282, in Tuscany, his bones were separated from the 
flesh, and with the heart were deposited at Hereford, 
but the head was placed in a costly shrine, in a monas- 
tery at Ashridge, Herts, by Edmond, Earl of Cornwall. 
In like manner, eight years before, the heart of Robert 


| de Stickhill, Bishop of Durham (who died in France on 


his way back from the Council of Lyons), was broughtto 
England, and placed in the Chapter-house, Durham 
Cathedral. 

Instances are rare in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
Enguerraud, Count de Soissons, Earl of Bedford 
and Nidau, last scion of the noble house of Coucy, died 
in 1397, and his heart was placed in the church of the 
Celestins, which he had founded at Soissons. Edmund 
Cornwall died 1434. His esquire brought his heart from 
France, where he was travelling at the time of hs death, 
and it was buried at Burford, Shropshire. Agnes Sorel, 
the noble-minded favourite of Charles VII. of France, 
died 1449, and her heart was buried in the chapel of the 
Virgin, at Jumeiges, beneath a mausoleum of black 
marble. All this has now disappeared, but Miss Harts 
horne says the tabular piece which covered it may 
seen at Rouen, inserted in the wall of a house in the Rue 
Saint Maur, Faubourg Cauchoise. 

The heart of Sir Robert Peckham was buried # 
Denham church, Bucks, in 156g. Steele saw it found ® 


4 Blaauw’s “ Barons’ War,” 312. 
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1771, and describes it as “a small box of Led fashioned 


like a Heart, but flatt, being scarce two inches in thick-- 


ness, with the Lead sawder'd, but the under parte cor- 
roded: the heart of Sir Robert Peckham discovered 
itselfe wrapped within several cloths, and still smelling 
strong of the embalmment.” At Wedmore is a monu- 
ment to Captain Thomas Hodges, “ who at the siege of 
Antwerp, about 1583, with unconquered courage, wonne 
two ensignes from the enemy. When receiving his last 
wound he gave three legacies—his soule to his Lord 
Jesus, his body to be lodged in Flemish earth, his heart 
to be sent to his dear wife in England.” 

Sir Henry Sidney, Earl of Leicgster, died 20th June, 
1586, and was buried at Penshurst, Kent. His heart was 
carried to Ludlow, and deposited in the same tomb with 
his daughter Ambrosia, within the little oratory which 
he had made in the church of St. Lawrence. The leaden 
urn which contained his noble heart was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. S. Nicholas, of Leominster, but has since 
been lost. That gentleman communicated an account 
of it, with drawings, to the Gentleman's Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1794. It is figured in Miss Hartshorne’s “ En- 
shrined Hearts,” 255. 

The heart of Edward Bruce, Lord Kinlop, who was 
killed in a duel with Sir Edward Sackvile, in 1613, was 
inclosed in a silver case, brought to Scotland, and 
deposited in the Abbey Church of Culross. In 1808 the 
relic was discovered bearing the name and arms of the 
unfortunate deceased, in a vault, by Sir Robert Preston. 
Drawings were taken, and the interesting object was 
replaced’, 

Arthur Lord Capel, the Royalist, was executed March 
9, 1648. Before his death, he told Dr. Morley, that he 
should like his heart to be placed in a silver box until 
his Majesty came home, and then it might be presented 
to him, with a request that when the King (Charles L) 
was interred it might be buried at his feet. The heart 
of this loyal nobleman was deposited in a silver box, 
inclosed in another with two locks, and placed in the 
hands of Lord Beauchamp, who kept one key, and Sir 
Thomas Corbet the other. Lord Beauchamp delivered 
the box to Sir Thomas just before he died, and on his 
death-bed Sir Thomas gave it to Lord Capel’s son, the 
Earl of Essex. The box was kept in the Evidence 
Room of Hadham Hall, where it was discovered after 
the removal of the family to Cashiobury, in 1703, by Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of St. Asaph, and Chaplain to the Earl. 
He was ordered to have it placed in the family vault, but 
thinking the silver case would be stolen, had an iron one 
substituted’. 

The heart of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, 
(executed May 1650) was preserved by his relatives for 
some years in a steel case made from the blade of his 
sword, enclosed within one of silver. That of Esine 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond, who died in 1661, in France, 
Was enshrined in St. Nicholas Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, The urn on the monument there was, in 1860, 
ascertained to be empty. 


i “Eegnre in “ Enshrined Hearts,” 273 ; and in “ Book of Days,” 
- 410, 


* Clutterbuck’s “ Herts,” i. 240, 
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In Hammersmith church, built Zemp. Charles I. at the 
cost of Sir Nicholas Crispe, a wealthy citizen of London, 
is the following inscription under an effigy of the King 
surmounted by an urn :— 

“Within this urn is entombed the heart of Sir Nicho- 
las Crispe, Knight and Baronet, a loyal sharer in the 
sufferings of his late and present Majesty. He first set- 
tled the trade of gold from Guinea, and then built the 
Castle of Cormantin. Died 28th of July, 1665, aged 67.” 
Miss Hartshorne says Sir Nicholas left a sum of money 
that his heart might be refreshed with a glass of wine 
every year. This was done for upwards of a century, 
until it became too much decayed. 

We will now give examples of royal heart-burials, 
which we have purposely excluded from those above 
mentioned. When Richard Coeur de Lion had been 
wounded by an arrow discharged from a cross-bow 
(which weapon he is said to have invented) before the 
Castle of Chalux, he commanded that his body should 
be buried at Fontevrault, and his heart in Rouen Cathe- 
dral’. The heart was placed in a silver shrine, which 
had to be sold afterwards for the ransom of St. Louis. 
A slab in Rouen Cathedral has this inscription :-— 

“ Cor 
Richardi Regis Angliz 
Normanniz Ducis 
Cor Leonis Dicti 
Obiit anno 
MCXCIX.” 

In 1838 M. Deville, of Normandy, found the effigy of 
the King under the pavement of the choir in Rouen 
Cathedral (Archzologia, xxix.). The heart was found 
in a cavity in an adjoining wall enclosed within 
two boxes of lead, the inner being lined with silver, 
which time had decayed, but these words could be 
deciphered :— 


+ HIC : JACET : 
COR : RICAR 
DI : REGIS 
ANGLORUM. 


It is now preserved in the Museum at Rouen, 

King John directed that his heart should be buried 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Crokesden, Staffordshire. 
Richard, King of the Romans (second son of King 
John), eminent for his piety and military knowledge, 
died in 1272 at his manor of Berkhamstead, Herts. 
His wife, Beatrix Falkeston, deposited his heart under 
a sumptuous pyramid of wonderful workmanship in the 
Church of the Friars Minor at Oxford, which her husband 
had enriched (Dugdale’s Monast. iv. 1523). Henry III. 
promised his heart to the Abbey of Fontevrault ; and in 
1292 Walter de Wenlock, Abbot of Westminster, de- 
livered it to the Abbess. Rymer gives the original 
decree from Patent Roll, 20 Edw. I. Mr. Williams, in 
Notes and Queries, March 2, 1861, says in 1828 he saw 
this relic in the Museum at Orleans. He says it was 


7 “ He quethed his corpse then to be buried 
At Formt Euerard, there at hys father’s feete 
His herte inuyncyble to Roan he sent full mete, 
For their greate truth and stedfast great constaunce, 
His bowelles lose to Poyton for deceyndence.” 
Hardyng’s Chroniele. 
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afterwards given by the authorities of Orleans to Bishop | 


Gillis, of Edinburgh, to be handed over to the English 
Government, but he does not know'what has become of it. 


the head of the army to daunt the Scotch ; and his heart 


Edward I. directed that his body should be carried at | 
| 


he strictly charged his son to send to Palestine with 140 | 


| 
| 


knights and 2000 Ibs. of silver, as he could not fulfil his | 


vow by going himself. His dying request was not 
carried out, neither was a similar wish of his enemy 
Robert Bruce, whose bequest is one of the most inte- 
resting in the annals of heart-burial. 
Scotland, died June 7, 1329, and he charged his faithful 
follower, Sir James Douglas, to carry his heart to Jeru- 
salem, as he had taken a vow to go*. After the Kiny’s 
death, the heart was embalmed and placed in a silver 
case, which Douglas suspended from his neck. Alphonso, 
King of Arragon, requested him to help him against the 
Moors. In one of these battles the Christians were 
driven back, and Douglas was slain; but not before the 
brave Knight had thrown the King’s heart before him, 
saying, “ Pass first in the fight, as thou wert wont to do, 
and Douglas will follow thee or die.” His body was 
found lying close to the silver case. Sir Simon Locard, 
of Lee, picked up the precious heart, and took it back 
to Scotland, and deposited it beneath the altar in Mel- 
rose Abbey. Sir Simon changed his name to Lock- 
heart, and bore in his arms a heart within a fetterlock, 
with the motto, “Corda serrata pando.” The Douglas 
family carry on their shield a bloody heart, with a crown 
upon it, in memory of the above. 

Tradition asserts that Isabella, Queen of Edward IL., 
lies buried in Castle Rising Church. There is a stone 
there with the inscription, “ /sabella Regina,” and her 
heart may have been interred here, and her body in the 
Grey Friars Church, London, where her costly funeral 
took place. Afterthe execution of Mortimer by Edward 
III., he caused his mother to retire into seclusion at 
Castle Rising, Norfolk. 

The body of Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry 
VIL, was interred wlth great pomp in Worcester Cathe- | 
dral. His heart was buried in the chancel of Ludlow 
church, Many years ago the silver box in which it was 
encased was found. This case, Gough says,-was em- 
bezzled by the sexton, who was dismissed from his place. 
The inscription on the wall recording the discovery was, 
in 1748, washed over and forgotten. 

Mary, Queen of England, died Nov. 17, 1558, and was 
buried in Henry VII. chapel, Westminster Abbey. In 
cotton MSS. (Vesp. c. xiv. p. 181) is a curious notice of 
the interment of her heart. 

“ A box covered with black velvet. 

“Robert Horwood for half-yard of velvet, black, for 
covering a box for the Queen’s heart; of the 
Queen’s store one quarter of sarsenet, red, for to 
wrap the Queen’s heart in. 





8 . . “W . ” ® | 
in oe ene notes to “Marmion,” quotes the following for an 
“I will ye charge, efte gal I depart 
To holy grave, and their bury my hart ; 
Let it remaine ever bothe tyme showe 
To ye last day I see my Saviour.” 





Bruce, King of | 


“John Grene'for a box and covering the same 3s, 4d, 
Mary Wilkinson 4 yards of passamayne lace to 
garnish the same. 

“ Canopy of blu€ velvet. 

“ Hatchments and mantellets. 

“The coat and banner of arms.” 

It is said the heart of Queen Mary was interred in the 

chapel of St. James whten she died, previous to her 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. (Neale Hist. West. Abbey, 


| i. 63.) Miss Hartshorne says it appears that when the 


royal vault was opened in 1671, the urns of the hearts of 
Queen Mary and her sister Queen Elizabeth were found 
within niches, having their names inscribed upon them. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., died Aug. 31, 
1669, at the Chateau of Colombe, at 11 at night. The 
next day the household at Colombe, headed by the Grand 
Almoner Montague, went in procession to the Convent 
of Chaillot, which the Queen founded, carrying her heart, 
which was received by the abbess and nuns with great 
ceremony. A MS. in the archives of France, written by 
one of the nuns, gives an account of the reception of the 
relic. From this we make an extract :— 

“Our sisterhood received it in its urn, at the gate of 
our cloister, and bore it in procession to our church, which 
was hung with black. These hangings were encircled by 


| three bands of black velvet, charged with the escutcheons 


of the defunct Queen. The Miserere was chanted by the 
full choir. A piatform of three steps was raised, on 
which was placed a crédence to receive the royal heart of 
our beloved foundress; round this were placed wax 
lights. Monsieur le Grand Aumdnier said the prayers, to 
which we all responded ; then he addressed himself to 
our very honoured Mother Superior, Anne Marie Caulin, 
in these terms: ‘My mother behold here the heart of the 
Princess Henrietta Maria of France, daughter of Henry 
the Great, wife of Charles I., mother of Charles IL. at 
present reigning in England, aunt to Louis XIV. All 
these temporal grandeurs were not equal to the virtues 
of her soul, on which I need not dwell in particular, 
because you know her so well.” (Lives of Queens of En- 
gland, v. 465.) Another particular is added to the nun's 
MS. :—“ When Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, went to 
visit her brother in England, his Majesty Charles IL 
gave her for us 2000 gold jacobuses, with 26,000 francs, 
for the purpose of building a chapel to put therein the 
precious heart of our beloved Queen. Of this sum we 
have received half. May our Lord recompense those 
who have done this, and give repose to our illustrious 
Queen and founder! Dieu soit bénit!” Her daughter 
Henrietta Anne married, in 1661, the Duke of Orleans. 
She died, June 30, 1670, only twenty-six years of age 
On the following day her heart was enshrined in a silver 
casket, and carried in state to the Abbey of Val-de-Grace 
by a long train of ladies. The heart of Charles II, 
enclosed in a silver case covered with purple velvet, was 


| placed on his coffin in Westminster Abbey, 1685. This 


was also done with that of Mary, wife of William IIL, 
and also with that of her husband, The heart of James 
IL, was first placed in the church of the convent at 
Chaillot, and then removed to the chapel of the English 
Benedictines, in the Faubourg St. Jacques. The revo 
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lutionists broke the urn, and trampled the contents to 
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heart: “ As soon as my decease shall have been certi- 


dust. The Chaillot convent also received the heart of | fied to by the physicians, I wish my body to be washed 


Louisa Stuart, daughter of James II., and Mary Beatrice, 
which was placed beside those of her father and grand- 
mother. 

Anne of Brittany, Queen of Charles VIII. and Louis 
XIL, died in 1514. In her will she ordered her heart to 
be sent to Brittany, in a golden urn, and to be placed in 
the Carthusian Monastery at Nantes. The heart was 
cast away in the time of the Revolution, and the casket 
was exhibited in the Museum of Medals, Paris. It was 
covered with inscriptions. We give a line or two. 

“O cueur chaste et pudique 

O juste et benin cueur 
Cueur magnanime et franc 
De tous vices vanqueur.” 

The heart of Louisa of Savoy, Duchess of Angouléme, 
was interred in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 
(Généalogie de la Maison de Savoie.) The hearts of 
Henry II. of France, and his son Francis II., were en- 
shrined in the same urn, at the Célestins, Paris. So, 
also, those of Charles 1X., and Mary of Cléves, Princess 
of Condé. The heart of Catherine of Medicis (who died 
at Blois in 1589), was placed in the Chapel d’Orleans, in 
the same place, in a beautiful alabaster urn, with that of 
her husband. Anne of Austria, the beautiful queen of 
Louis XIII., bequeathed her heart to the church of Val- 
de-Grace, which he had founded. The first heart de- 
posited there was that of Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Louis XIV. (died 1662). Since that time the custom 
has been observed with princes and princesses of the 
royal family. 

Awriter in Notes and Queries (First Series, vi., 588), 
says that from the death of Sixtus V., in 1590, the viscera 
of the Popes have been interred in the church of SS. 
Vincenzo and Anastasio, the parish church of the Qui- 
tinal, and that they are commemorated by inscriptions 
on stone near the high altar. 

We close this paper with a few nineteenth century 
examples of heart burial. Napoleon I. (died May 5, 
1821), directed that his heart should be conveyed to 
Parma, to Maria Louisa. Sir Hudson Lowe would not 
allow the gentlemen of the suite to carry out this dying 
request. He agreed that the heart should be placed in 


and opened. My heart deposited in a large heart formed 


| of granite, from the country of Marche, and placed at 

















a silver case filled with spirits, with the body, so that, if 
his instructions permitted, the heart might be afterwards 
sent to Europe. Miss Hartshorne is unable to state 
whether the heart accompanied the body when it was | 
placed in the sarcophagus at Paris. 

When the poet Shelley was drowned on the coast of 
the Gulf of Spezzia in 1822, the body was, according to | 
Italian custom, burnt. It is said the heart would not 
burn, and it was placed in an urn in the English burial 
ground at Rome. It is on record that when the re- 
formers, Zuinglius and Archbishop Cranmer were burnt, 
their hearts were found entire among the ashes. Lord 








Byron died at Missolonghi in 1824, and his heart, en- | 
Closed in a silver urn, was taken to Newstead Abbey, and 
placed in the family vault there. 

Frederick William IV., of Prussia (died Jan. 2, 1861), 


ft the following directions for the interment of his 


the entrance of the vault, in the mausoleum of Charlot- 
tenburg (and consequently at the feet of my royal 
parents), shall be enclosed in the ground and covered 
with it.” 


—_— —_ > -—____——. 


INDIAN MUSSULMANS. 


HE languid interest which the British public takes 
in Indian affairs is faithfully reflected in the 
House of Commons, and the general ignorance of India 
is conspicuous there also when, by some tardy chance, 
an Indian debate is forced upon the unwilling ears of 
members bound to make a house. This apathy is dis- 
creditable, for no more imperative duty can be recog- 
nized by England than the care of those millions whose 
government they have assumed ; the ignorance is dis- 
creditable, for with the number of retired Indian officials 
in this country, the main portion of whose lives has been 
passed in administering the Indian Government, there is 
no subject on which information can be more easily ob- 
tained. 

Those who are actually engaged in the government of 
India bring to their work, we fully believe, all the energy 
and devotion which every one admits is displayed by 
English public servants in home government. It is 
generally allowed now, that the progress of the natives 
of India is the main justification for our presence there ; 
and that if this progress cannot be attained through our 
interference, our duty is, to pack up and retire from the 
scene. Indian legislature no longer: errs in neglecting 
the feelings and habits of the natives when changes 
affecting them are proposed ; on the contrary, rather it 
seems sometimes as if too great a tenderness were shown 
for native prejudices, more importance being attached 
to native opinions and customs by English adminis- 
trators, than by the natives themselves. This may prevent 
outbreaks of discontented subjects, but it tends also to 
check true progress and enlightenment. 

It seems, however, that in one conspicuous instance 
the British Government, in their successful efforts to raise 
a portion of their Indian subjects, has allowed another 
portion to suffer sadly, from want of regard for its own 
peculiar prejudices and modes of life. While our system 
has brought life and energy, hope, and vigorous thought 
to the Hindu, it has left the Mahommedans of Eastern 
Bengal, at any rate, without career, without hope, or to 





| use the words of a petition lately presented by the Orissa 


Mahommedans: “levelled down and down with no 
hope of rising again.” Dr. Hunter, whose works on 
Indian subjects rival in vividness of narration Macaulay’s 


| famous “Warren Hastings,” is sanguine enough to believe 


that the relation of the history of one of the noble Ma- 
hommedan families of Bengal would create a sensation 
even in the House of Commons, so sad is the story of 
the rapid decay of their ancient splendour. 
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The statistics of the matter are curiously instructive. 
Out of 2111 gazetted appointments in Bengal, 681 are 
held by Hindus, and ninety-two by Mahommedans. 

In the less conspicuous office establishments in the 
Presidency town the exclusion of Mussulmans is said to 
be even more complete, and it is further reported that 
scarcely is there a Government office in Calcutta “in 
which a Mahommedan can hope for any post above the 
rank of porter, messenger, filler of ink pots, and mender 
of pens.” 

And this is a race which but a hundred years ago 
monopolised all the great offices of state ; which gave 
officers to the army, officers fur the administration of 
justice, and officers for the collection of the Imperial 
revenue throughout the country which owed allegiance 
to the Great Mogul. But the absence of Mahommedans 
is as conspicuous in the professions as it is in the Govern- 
ment offices. 

Amonz the judges of Her Majesty’s High Court in 
Bengal there are two Hindus, but no Mussulman ; of 
the law officers of the Crown four are English, two 
Hindus, and.no Mussulman ; of the other officers of the 
High Court of sufficient importance to have their names 
published, seven are Hindus, and not one Mussulman ; 
among the barristers are three Hindus, and not one 
Mussulman ; of pleaders who have been admitted be- 
tween 1852—1868, there are 239 Hindus to one Mussul- 
man. In the medical profession, among the graduates 
of medicine in the Calcutta University in 1869, there 
were of four doctors, three Hindus, and no Mussulman ; 
of eleven Bachelors of Medicine, ten Hindus and no 
Mussulman; of r1o4 Licentiates of Medicine, 98 Hin- 
dus to one solitary Mahommedan. These statistics 
have been carefully collected by Dr. Hunter; and surely 
we may say that for these extraordinary results there 
must be some other cause than merely the intellectual 
superiority of the Hindu. It is well worth inquiry 
whether this decay of the old masters of India is natural, 
or whether it is the fault of our system, which has not 
given a fair field to the two great races subject to our 
rule. 

What cause do the Mahommedans themselves assign 
for their own low condition? First of all, they accuse 
us of a breach of faith, which we think may easily be 
dismissed. They assert that the administration of Bengal 
was obtained by the English from a Mussulman Emperor 
on the understanding that the Mussulman system then 
prevailing should continue to be carried out. 

It seems to be forgotten here that when the English 
appeared in Bengal, the empire of the Great Mogul! was 
tottering under the attacks of the Mahrattas and other 
native hordes ; that all the first battles in Bengal were 
fought by the English against Hindus ; and that it was 
by means of English power that the Emperors of Delhi 
retained any semblance of authority so long as they did. 
It was when the English came to look into the Mahom- 
medan system of administration that they found it a 
system of oppression and rapacity, enriching the few and 
grinding down the many, and were compelled by every 
principle of fair dealing to make a change. Then English 
collectors were appointed to collect the revenues. which 
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had been hitherto collected by the Mahommedan and 
his troopers at the sabre’s point. 

The rights of the Mahommedan landlord and the 
Hindu peasant werg then clearly defined, and though 
mistakes doubtless arose from ignorance of the pecu- 
liarities of Mahommedan and Hindu lands, the general 
welfare of the Indian community was unquestionably 
promoted, while the former opportunities of accy- 
mulating wealth were also undoubtedly denied to a few 
Mahommedan grandees. This change, then, from the 
Mahommedan to the English revenue system appears 
to us to afford no fair subject of complaint to the 
Mussulman. Our duty is certainly not to favour one 
class at the expense of another, and certainly not to 
allow Mahommedan oppression to continue merely 
because it was in existence when we became masters of 
Bengal. 

The Mahommedan grievance on the education question 
appears, however, to contain more substance. 

When the English took possession of Bengal, the 
Mahommedan system of education was in work, and 
was adopted by us until a sufficient staff of servants 
had been trained to introduce a system of our own. 

This Mahommedan system, though not comparable 
perhaps with western systems of education, was, in the 
opinion of those best able to judge, by no means to be 
despised ; under it the intellect was fairly roused, and a 
fair degree of refinement and polish was given. To this 
system the Hindus conformed without any difficulty; 
they saw that through it the road lay to employment 
and distinction, as they see now with regard to the Eng- 
lish system, and they make use of the one for the same 
reasons as they now make use of the other. This is 
not so with the Mussulman. Faithfully attached to the 
principle of his creed, his bigotry forbade his associating 
in any scheme which did not give it a prominent place, 
and the carelessness of the old conqueror prevented his 
preparing for a change which the Hindu foresaw and 
was ready to meet. When the English system of edu- 
cation was adopted in Bengal the Hindus only were 
ready to answer the tests for acquiring office under it, 
and the Hindus consequently became and are the 
schoolmasters of Bengal. But the Mussulman’s pride 
forbids him sending his children to a school presided 
over by a member of a race which he despises, and the 
proceedings in which are conducted in a language which 
he hates. Persian, moreover, which is considered neces- 
sary for the education of every Mahommedan geantle- 
man, is now untaught, and religious education, which, 
since every Mussulman is his own priest, is indispens- 
able, is in Government schools entirely neglected. 

Hence arises a ready explanation why, in Govern- 
ment offices, and in the open professions the supple 
Hindu has thrust out the proud Mussulman. The one 
qualifies in that learning without which preferment 
not to be obtained—the other drops out of the race 
because the means of training offered to him violate his 
prejudices, and fail to give him what he considers neces- 
sities of existence. Of course, it will be said by many 
that the Mussulman may have done what the Hindu 
has done; he might have seen, as the Hindu did, that 
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the change was coming, and prepared for it; and un- 
doubtedly he would have been wise to have done so. 
But that is not the answer which a good Government 
should give to the Mussulman complaint. A Govern- 
ment is*‘bound to take into consideration the prejudices 
of large portions of its subjects, to recognise their beliefs 
and provide for their wants; and we cannot help think- 
ing that the Indian Government will be wise in meeting 
this Mussulman difficulty by adopting some intermediate 
system of education by which the Mahommedan will be 
able to obtain the advantages of our secular instruction, 
at the same time that he is instructed in the language 
and the doctrines of his own faith. Such a con- 
cession as this will not, probably, have any effect on 
insurrectionists, such as the Wahabis, or on such fana- 
tics as the assassin of Justice Norman, but it will go 
some way to satisfy those Mussulmans who, though still 
loyal, are despondent, and who, once masters, are now 
threatened with a fate of not being able to find a living 
even as servants. 

Unfortunately, this is not the whole Mussulman com- 
plaint with regard to education in India. They charge 
us, in addition to having established a public system of 
education which they cannot use, with depriving them also 
of the means of carrying out their own educational system 
in their own way and with their own funds. And firstly, 
this has been done by the resumption by Government of 
grants made by Mahommedan families for religious 
purposes free of rent. No doubt these grants were at 
the time they were made illegal, and a fraud upon the 
Government of the period ; depriving it of its security 
for imperial revenues. But they were allowed to subsist 
for nearly seventy-five years and were attacked at atime 
when evidence necessary to support them was difficult, 
if not impossible to obtain. By these rent-free pro- 


perties provision had been made not only for the | 


support of Mussulman places of worship, but in a great 
measure also for the education of the Mussulman youth ; 
and however just these resumptions may have been in 
point of law, there is little doubt they left, when made, 
a bitter feeling in the minds of the Mussulmans of 
Eastern Bengal which is not yet forgotten. But worse 
still, we are charged with actual misappropriation of funds 
intended for the education of Mohammedan youth. In 
the early part of the present century a wealthy Mussul- 
man gentleman left a very large estate in pios usus. His 
trustees shortly after his death beginning to quarrel, the 
Government stepped in, dismissed both trustees, took 
the management of the property into its own hands, and 
with it built and endowed an English college. A few 
years ago, it was stated, that out of 300 boys in this 
college not one per cent. were Mussulmans. It is not 
difficult, then, to imagine the indignation with which the 
Mahommedans of Bengal regard this affair of the Hugli 
college. Here were means, through which the Ma- 
hommedans might have been in possession of the most 
splendid educational establishment in Bengal, devoted 

the Government, bound as trustee, to administer the 
Property, to the founding of a college from which they are 
Practically excluded. 

We wish we could think that this charge can be 














employing property devoted to charitable purposes, actu- 
ated the Government which dealt with Mussulman pro- 
perty in the way we have described, but the dealing was 
nevertheless a misappropriation, and has left its sting in 
the minds of the Mussulmans of Bengal. 

While times are quiet such grievances as these do not 
receive the attention they deserve, but when troubles 
come, they are sufficient, if unredressed, not perhaps to 
convert loyalty into rebellion, but to enable waverers 
to decide on which side of the line they shall take stand. 
Our position in India is not so free from anxiety that 
these small signs are to be neglected, even if we cease to 
be actuated by that better rule which tells us to hold an 
even hand towards all the races we govern. It is said 
that Indian opinion now acknowledges that the Mussul- 
mans have been hardly dealt with, and means are being 
devised for remedying their position. 

We trust that, if it is right to do this justice, it will be 
done speedily. The matter with which it has to deal is 
inflammable and there is no knowing how soon a spark 
may set it alight. 


," 
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A REPUBLIC. 





HE contentedness and prosperity of a people are 
prima facie evidence, at least, of the excellence of 
the government under which it lives. They are not, 
however, perhaps in any case conclusive evidence of 
such a fact ; for, of course, circumstances may be con- 
ceived which would promote prosperity and inspire 
content in spite of the vices of the government, which 
has no hand in inducing the one or inspiring the other. 
This must, however, be a rare case; still it must be ad- 
mitted that it would not be a complete answer to a 
would-be reformer to point to the general prosperity, 
and to say that, while that prosperity exists, reformers 
are not wanted. But it is reasonable to call on the re- 
formers to specify the circumstances under which the 
government, which now does not retard the general 
welfare, will become an impediment or a drawback. 
Looking at the unexampled prosperity of this country 
during the last forty years, and the general contented- 
ness of the people during that interval, one would be 
inclined to think that our form of government, in its 
broad features at any rate, is adapted to the wants of 
its subjects, and suited to their feelings, habits, and 
tastes. 

To attempt to force upon a people a form of govern- 
ment theoretically perfect—perfect, that is, so far as it 
can be considered apart from any persons to whom it 
may be applied, without considering their advancement 
in civilization, their mental powers, and their general 
character—would, by most men, be considered mere 
madness. To apply, for instance, a representative form 
of government, if that be the ideally best, to a tribe of 
North American Indians, would, there can be little 
doubt, far from promoting their happiness, end in no 
government at all. But this principle, we take it, 
applies not only to government as a whole, but to 
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changes in any of its parts; and it is equally unwise so 
to change a radical part of a government, as to run 
counter to the feelings, affections, and powers of those 
who are governed by it. 

We doubt much whether these observations would 
obtain the assent of a party, not confined to the lower 
classes of society, but exercising some influence, it is to 
be feared, even in the House of Commons, and very able 
and very ready to expound their views, unless, indeed, 
they can assert themselves to be real representatives of 
popular opinion. Our lines, it seems, according to the 
members of this party, have fallen in dark days; our 
country’s institutions are all rotten; the monarchy is 
now only on trial; the House of Lords is past trial ; 
like the stump of an old oak, it remains now only to be 
rooted up; the House of Commons, it is true, has but 
just been reformed, but is still unsatisfactory ; the 
Church must be abolished ; a State Church in this day 
is an- anachronism; and so on. And what is the 
panacea for all this effeteness and dry-rot ? A republic! 
Establish a republic, and the wisdom of the community 
will float upwards, and govern where folly now rules ; a 
logical consistency will pervade all our institutions ; 
poverty will be somewhere, we suppose, but not in this 
happy republic; no country is in a proper state until it 
has been thoroughly revolutionized. 

Such are some of the conclusions at which some of 
the most advanced Radicals of the present day have 
arrived. It is an attractive picture, and will probably 
draw to its side many who are accustomed to be led, 
solely through the brightness of the colouring. It is, of 
course, to be expected that the advocates of any reform 
will picture to their hearers the happy results which will 
flow from the adoption of their scheme ; but the danger 
is, that each uneducated listener, intent on his own 
special grievance, and believing that the only reform 
worth adopting is one which will bring him a remedy, 
applies the general prophecies of his leader to his own 
case, and is disappointed and discontented if his own 
expectations are not satisfied. He is then inclined to 
condemn good and bad, not from a clearer insight into 
goodness and badness, but because he believes himself 
to have been deceived ; and the last state of that man, 
and he is but a type of many, is worse than the first. 

Observe the relations now existing between the work- 
ing classes and the present Government as an illustra- 
tion of what we mean. The advent of the present 
“Liberal” Government, with the people’s Minister at its 
head, was the announcement to the working classes of a 
new era for them; the grievances which their leaders 
had brought them to believe as capable of speedy legis- 
lative remedy were now to be smoothed away. Three 
years have passed, and still they sigh for what they 
wanted three years ago. Great measures have been 
passed, it is true—measures all important in the eyes of 
the political party to which the working classes swore 
allegiance, and which are now not unnaturally paraded 
as justification for all alleged shortcomings or blunders. 
But the quieting of Ireland—if, for argument’s sake, we 
assume that there is quiet—has not brought fresher air 
or more wholesome food to the artizan. A great scheme 
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of national education has been started, but the work. 
man still lives in his crowded dwelling, not yet free from 
filth and disease, and so the working classes are fallin 
away from their old affection, are seeking new combina. 
tions to effect old objects, and their cry still is that the 
monied classes legislate for themselves alone. 

We do not desire to imply at present that there have 
been shortcomings on the part of the present Govern. 
ment, or that a different result would have been attained 
if their opponents had been in power, but we say that 
expectations were raised which it is impossible for any 
Government, within the life of a Government, to fulfil, 
and it is not strange that discontent should arise in the 
minds of those whose hopes have been falsely roused, 
Should it ever be the fate of the Republican party in 
this country to succeed in establishing their wished-for 
form of government, it will have itself only to thank if it 
incurs the same discredit which the Government is now 
suffering, from the impossibility of fulfilling all the hopes 
in which it is teaching its followers freely to indulge. 

The effect of a change of form of Government can be 
no more magical than that of any new law which aims 
at social improvement. 

The effect of the latter is a matter of common expe- 
rience. In a country like this, with its varied interests 
and ingrained habits, a beneficial law bores its way but 
slowly ; evils are only gradually rooted out, and benefits 
obtained by degrees. In no other way will a change of 
government work, and even if a republic be in itself a 
desirable end for this country, it is but creating now its 
future condemnation, if it is recommended as the panacea 
for all evils and the speedy producer of social happiness 
and increased prosperity. So much then for the manner 
in which the republic is being heralded. 

Let us look for a moment at the parts of our present 
constitution so obnoxious to a Republican. That constitu- 
tion has been recently described as a republic, with an 
hereditary presidency. This definition would not, of 
course, satisfy a Republican, but at any rate it does not 
omit one feature which to him is very obnoxious. 

Royalty must of course be put an end to before a te 
public can be set up, and judging from recent utterances, 
and especially from the last most vulgar one on the 
subject, the real objection of the Republican to royalty 
appears to be its expense. The charge is, that it weighs 
heavily on the taxpayers without any corresponding ad- 
vantage. Now even ina money point of view alone, it 
is not clear that the expenses of a Republican Gover 
ment, so far as they arise in respect of the officials them- 
selves, would be less than what we now pay for royalty: 
at any rate it is pretty certain that the change would not 
enable us to gain the whole of what royalty now costs 
However the president of the republic may be select 
he will require some expenditure to support the digaity 
of his position, and there have been few republics in which 
the members of the House of Assembly have not receiv 
some payment ; and it is not likely that a republic would 
be established in England under any different conditions 
On the score of expense, therefore, the calculation must 
be carried a good deal closer before it can be admitted as 
a valid plea for the abolition of royalty. On the other 
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hand, are there any advantages we should lose by ex- 
changing our hereditary sovereignty for an elective 
president ? 

One very obvious one we think! We are now spared 
that periodical excitement which our American cousins 
are compelled to suffer in the election of their chiefs ; 
an excitement not confined only to the time at which 
the election is imminent or in progress, but scarcely ever 
at rest. Continuous plotting and counter-plotting for the 
next election as soon as one is decided is one of the pro- 
minent characteristics of American society. Surely to 
be free from such a state as this is some advantage. But 
the greatest argument at present for the retention of the 
monarchy, we take it, is the attitude of the people towards 
it. To the mass of the people the Crown is the personi- 
fication of ruling power. Around it their feelings of 
loyalty and allegiance cling as something which they can 
understand and recognize. Take the monarchy away, 
and there is nothing in the present state of popular 
education to take the place of that loyalty to the sove- 
reign which is now generally held sacred, and which forms 
one of the conditions of the permanency of our political 
society. There may come a time when this feeling of 
allegiance may attach itself to the principle of individual 
freedom, on which a republic is based; but to seek for 
the establishment of a republic in England nc and to 
announce, as some Republicans do, that the e.. sence of 
the present form of government depends only on the 
tenure of a single life, is but to invite anarchy and con- 
fusion, by taking away the stay on which our political 
society rests. 

Another portion of our constitution which must also 
fall before the coming republic, is the House of Lords. 
The House of Lords is in perhaps worse odour at the 
present time than royalty: its opponents at any rate 
are more numerous and more open, It has delayed the 
passing of the Ballot Bill, so dear to all advanced Liberals; 
itisassumed, therefore, to place itself in opposition to 
the national will, and the national will is invoked to 
sweep it away. Now we are not going to enter upon the 
arguments for or against a second chamber, but while a 
second chamber exists it seems the height of absurdity to 
say that it is not to have a mind of its own, but is merely 
to register an assent to the decrees of the House of 
Commons. The proper function of the House of Lords 
and the relation between it and the House of Commons 
has undoubtedly changed in the course of time, but no 
one can have the face to say that its proper function now 
's merely that of a debating society, wholly without 
Practical influence on legislation. Undoubtedly it is 
difficult to offer a logical defence of the hereditary prin- 
ciple as the basis of formation of a deliberative assembly, 
and were the question now as to the formation of such 
an assembly, hereditary legislators would not be thought 
of. Still there are advantages in the constitution of the 
House of Lords, which are sometimes lost sight of. 

No one is likely to contend that because a man is heir 
to a dukedom, he is therefore fit to be a legislator, 
although it is contended, and the contention has pre- 
vailed, that because a man pays rates and taxes he is 
fit to choose a legislator, and the difference of principle 








feelings of a very large section of the people; he is 
placed by his position above all temptation of being 
influenced by money or other matters, which may and 
do influence other men of lower station. We do not say 
that all this is a justification of the hereditary principle, 
but only that they are advantages flowing from it, and 
which cannot safely be sacrificed if any other system 
were adopted. We are free to confess that we think 
some reforms may be usefully made in the House of 











Lords. When knowledge widens, wealth increases, and 
change, which we would fain hope is progress, seems to 
be the law of existence, it is unreasonable to expect that 
institutions such as the House of Lords should remain 
outside the general law. The real thinkers and leaders 
in the House of Lords are few, and the followers are 
many—this brings discredit on the result of their deliber- 
ations ; from this cause a division in the House of Lords 
has often the appearance of a party manceuvre only, 
which is no more so than the result of many a division 
in the House of Commons which passes unquestioned. 
Let this proportion between leaders and followers be 
increased either by life or ex-officio peerages, and though 
we doubt much whether such opposition to the House 
of Commons as has recently appeared in the divisions of 
the House of Lords will be obviated by such means, 
the credit of the opposition with people out of doors will 
be raised. This is a consideration offered to the ad- 
vanced Liberal who is wavering between abolition and 
reform. To the Republican it would be useless to ad- 
dress such a suggestion ; he must have government in 
his own hands; he will not admit that a popular assem- 
bly can require any check on its tendency to haste and 
carelessness, Intent on getting rid of aristocratic 
tyranny, the Republican cannot imagine what to us ap- 
pears a very probable result of his efforts, the tyranny 
of a popular majority. Tyranny is not the attribute of 
monarchs, and wealthy nobles only ; the annals of trade 
unions are not without their stories of tyrannical con- 
duct. Power is what we all wish for, but to give power 
to those who have not gained the wisdom to use it 
rightly is repeating an old law, and to give power to 
one individual or collection of individuals without check 
or control is but creating a despotism in each case, 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 





E hope that the discussion which has recently 

taken place in the newspapers and literary jour- 

nals on this vexed question will cause its speedy settle- 

ment. At any rate many distinguished authors and 

publishers have recorded their opinions on the subject, 

and we propose in the present paper examining the most 
valuable of these. 

The principal American publishers seem most anxious 

to have a favourable understanding on the subject. Mr. 
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M. H. Hodder, from personal intercourse, says this would 
be warmly welcomed by them. 
American publisher, says (Zimes, Oct. 20) he is willing 
to pay an English author for priority in publishing a 
work, and we believe it is now a generally understood 
thing in the American trade that a house which is the 
first to bring out a work should have the chief, if not the 
exclusive right, to print it. The English author, to pro- 
tect himself against badly printed copies of his works, 
and in order to get part at least of the money which is 
justly his due, sells advance sheets to an American pub- 
lisher, and the book is issued perhaps in the two coun- 
tries at the same time. This is the only method now 
open to an "nglish author, and we believe that many 
American publishers have paid handsomely for these 
proof sheets. Mr. J. C. Hotten, who has published 
Seven Letters on Literary Copyright, characterises this 
system, we think, too severely, as combining something 
of “the trickery of an auction knock-out with the fasci- 
nation of gambling.” Commenting on this, the Atheneum 
(Nov. 18) very properly says its extension will not do 





in the place of International Copyright, but until that is | 


obtained it will serve to secure English writers at any 
rate a portion of the money to which they are entitled. 
The Atheneum considers the American Government is 
not responsible for the non-settlement of the question, 
though that statement is frequently advanced by us. 
It is worth while to quote its remarks. “It is at this 
moment prepared with a scheme which will give English 
authors full protection for their rights, and an ample 
share of the profit derived from the sale of their works. 
At a time when it was occupied with the task of recon- 
stituting and remodelling a country which had emerged 
from the most severe contest that history chronicles, it 
still found leisure to pay attention to the question, and 
it has been for years ready and anxious to come toa 
definite and durable arrangement. Whatever difficulties 
and obstacles are in the way are found on our side of the 
Channel. While American legislation seeks to protect 
the writer, English politicians, with the lofty scorn of 
art so long characteristic of them, are unable to entertain 
their proposals. Writers represent no money interest, 
and it is on behalf of the publishers the English Govern- 
ment is prepared to interfere. Here, then, is the crux. 
Besides declining to regard the publishers as incapable 
of taking care of themselves—for which view indeed 
experience supplies little foundation—the American 
Government knows that a right given to English 
publishers would probably result in the acquisition by 
this class of a virtual monopoly of the sale of English 
books in the transatlantic market. As the American 
publishing trade is principally concerned with English 
works, a treaty conferring such powers would be, com- 
mercially, ruinous.” The journal goes on to put a case 
respecting the sale of proof-sheets, which is probably 
not uncommon. “A, an English author of limited ex- 
perience, sells a book to B, an English publisher. B gives 
proof-sheets to C, an American publisher, who pays for 
them the amount he considers to represent their value ; of 
the transaction between B and C, A remains in entire 
ignorance. Supposing it necessary to tax any one with 
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want of honesty in such a case, upon whom should the 
charge fall ? upon the American publisher, who gives ap 
equivalent for what he receives, or upon the English. 
man, who takes all and renders no account?” It appears 
that one or two London magazines sell their proof-sheets 
to America, of wMich transaction the contributors are 
generally unaware. In answer to the passage we have 
quoted from the Atheneum, we transcribe a few sen. 
tences from a letter -to the 7zmes, Oct. 24, from Mr, 
F. R. Daldy (of the firm of Bell and Daldy). “The 
English have always been willing and anxious to esta- 
blish an international copyright with the United States 
on the same terms on which they have already made 
treaties with many other countries, viz. :—To exchange 
the entire benefits of the English copyright laws for the 
entire benefits of the American copyright laws, unclogged 
by re-manufacture or any other protective stipulation. 
The Americans refuse such a treaty, unless, to use Mr. 
Appleton’s language, the English author makes a con- 
tract directly with the American publisher (N.B. The 
publisher must be an American citizen), for the entire 
re-manufacture of his book «in the United States. Surely 
it cannot be said that the English publisher stops the 
way?” The absence of any fixed law on the question 
operates very seriously against American authors, for if 
publishers of that nation can issue English works with- 
out remunerating the authors, they will not feel inclined 
to pay American authors for the fruit of their brains 
So that it is probable that American literature would 
improve to an immense extent if some arrangement 
could be arrived at between the two nations. Mr. Daldy 
does not consider the English publisher will be benefited 
by an international copyright with America (though 
English authors will), in consequence of the severe com- 
petition that will arise between the American and Eng- 
lish publishers, the former having a larger market to 
provide for. 
In the same copy of the 77mes there is a communi 
tion by Herr Kleinau, by which it appears that England 
has concluded laws of copyright with Belgium, Aug. 12, 
1854; France, Nov. 3, 1851; Spain, July 7, 1857; Sat 
dinia, Nov. 30, 1860; Hanover, Aug. 4, 1847; and 
Prussia and ten of the German States. In these cor 
ventions the following sentence occurs: “ L’Enrégisttt- 


| ment et le dépdt d’un exemplaire des ouvrages originaux 


et les traductions sont obligatoires,” but to register thus, 
in order to protect their works, a copy of each has to be 
deposited in the capitals of the States, within three 
months of the time of publication. It appears this 5 
very seldom done. For this phrase Herr Kleinau pro 
poses the following from the old Copyright Law of the 
late German Confederation, or a modification of it 

“Les auteurs et artistes de chaque Etat fédéré jous 


| sent réciproquement dans tous les Etats de la Conféde- 


ration de la méme protection que celle garantie par’ 

loi aux auteurs et artistes de chaque Etat. Pour jou 

de ce droit it suffit que les auteurs et artistes aient rempl! 

les conditions et formalités prescrites dans |’Etat 

ot leurs ceuvres ont paru originairement.” soi 
A work by the Archbishop of Dublin had a fair $3 

in the colonies, and he was led to believe that the 2 
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terests of British authors would be protected by the 
authorities. In 1867 he received a ietter from the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury informing him that 
the sum of 2s. 11d. had been received for him from 
“yarious colonies on account of duties on reprints of 
British copyright works, under the Act 10 and 11 Vict. 
cap. 95," and that he might have it on application at the 
ofice of the Paymaster-General, Whitehall. We need 
hardly add that Dr. Trench has not called for his 2s. 11d. 
but produces the letter in the Zimes as a curiosity. The 
sooner this farce is over the better. 

There is another point which people have little con- 
sidered in this controversy. It is the import duty im- 
posed by the American Government upon foreign manu- 
factured goods of 25 per cent. We can really produce 
books cheaper (we mean really cheaper when good print 
and paper is considered) than the Americans, but this 
duty renders it almost impossible to compete with them 
in their own market. They, or the other hand, can 
import their goods here free of the prohibitory duty they 
impose on our productions. 

As great importers of American books, Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston and Co., are entitled to consideration 
when they write on the International copyright question. 
There is great truth in the following remarks by them, 
which we transcribe from a letter by them in the Zzmes, 
Oct. 26. “Before England can give an American author 
an Englishman’s rights she will have to define a little 
more clearly than at present what those rights really are. 
England possesses colonies, the chief of which lies in 
‘dangerous proximity’ to the United States. Canada 
has for many years enjoyed the sweet privilege of buying 
the works of English authors from her neighbours at a 
twentieth of their cost in England, and with no percep- 
tible benefit to the author. Latterly she has even 
assumed or acquired the right, under certain impracti- 
cable conditions, to print English copyright books at her 
own pleasure, and without any kind of recognition of 
author's rights. In the event of an international copy- 
right law being established with America, is Canada still 
to enjoy this delightful immunity? Will not England’s 
other colonies envy her privileges, and ask for the like ? 
What are the limits (geographically) of English copy- 
right? Will American copyright reprints be allowed to 
circulate freely in Canada with or without the nominal 
duty, and against English editions? And if in Canada 
why not in Australia? Why not even in England? 
These are points which will have to be considered, and 
they suggest difficulties which will require more elaborate 
machinery to overcome than that which operates for 
instance against the introduction of the Tauchnitz copy- 
right reprints.” 

Inthe meantime many hard cases occur of authors 
and publishers receiving no remuneration for works 
which have become very popular in America. Messrs. 
Griffin and Co., the nautical publishers of Portsmouth, 
state that a few years ago they published a book on 
Seamanship, the illustrations to which alone cost 1000/. 
A firm at New York reprinted the body of the work, 
copied the illustrations, and the American Government 
were so impressed with its value that they adopted it as 











a text-book for young officers in their service, and neither 
the author (Capt. Nares, R.N.) nor thepublishers received 
the slightest benefit. Lord St. Leonards is another suf- 
ferer. His“ Law of Vendorsand Purchasersof Estates” was 
reprinted in America, with notes to American decisions, 
by Edward D. Ingraham. By an entry of claim James 
Webster, of Pennsylvania, claimed to be proprietor of the 
work under Acts of Congress. Mr. Ingraham forwarded 
a copy for the acceptance of Lord St. Leonards. His lord- 
ship’s “Handy-book” was so successful on the other side 
of the Atlantic that he wrote to the publishers stating 
that he considered the author entitled to some remu- 
neration, and the only answer that he got was that the 
work had not had a very large sale. Mr. Erichsen states 
that 5370 copies of his work on “Science and Art of 
Surgery ” had been purchased by the American Govern- 
ment for the use of the army up to 1866, and considers 
that the profit lost to him and his publishers is not less 
than 3000/. The Saturday Review remarks that if the 
cases of Messrs, Griffin and Mr. Erichsen are correctly 
stated, Americans cannot reasonably complain if harsh 


| language is used by English newspapers, and goes on 


to say, “Americans are very sensitive to the public 
opinion of Europe, and especially of England; and if 
the American Government has benefited, without acknow- 
ledgment, by the writings of Englishmen, it can hardly 
excuse itself by arguing that there can be-no piracy of 
that which is not property.” 

The correspondence in the 7imes, from which we have 
quoted, eventually degenerated into a personal contro- 
versy between the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
and Mr. Sydney Williams. The first-mentioned lady, 
after speaking of Baron Tauchnitz’ reprints as “ provok- 
ingly full in every page of errors of type and mistakes 
of sense,” took occasion to charge Mrs. Wood with having 
taken the story of “ East Lynne” from a story published 
by Mrs. Norton in one of the extinct “ Annuals.” Mrs. 
Henry Wood replied, that being abroad at the period in 
question, she never saw any of the “Annuals,” and 
believes that the story Mrs. Norton named must have 
appeared before her time. “East Lynne,” she says, 
“was taken partly from my own imagination, partly from 
a romance enacted in real life, some of whose actors are 
living yet, and will recognize what I say as true.” Mr. 
Sydney Williams rushed to the rescue of his friend, the 
Baron Tauchnitz, against the “libellous aspersions” of 
Mrs. Norton, and says that that lady had actually sold 
the Baron the continental copyright of her first books, 
and that he (the Baron) purchased the copyright of her 
last novel from the London publishers. Mr. Williams 
said he had the correspondence with Mrs. Norton which 
preceded the agreements with the Baron. In a subsequent 
letter Mrs. Norton denied this, and the expressions used 
became so heated that the editor was obliged to .tell 
them that (as one of them suggested) they had better 
cool themselves in a court of law. 

We cannot resist making our protest against Mrs. 
Norton’s verdict on the Tauchnitz edition. It is truc 
that this admirable series isnot entirely free from mistakes, 
but so far from occurring on “ every page,” almost all tra- 
vellers agree that these mistakes are very rare. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN JAPAN. 





VERY interesting series of Reports on the Manu- 
facture of Paper in Japan has been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. Her Majesty’s Consuls, at 
the request of Lord Clarendon, have supplied some very 
valuable information on the subject, and the work is illus- 
trated by twenty spirited sketches in colours. We hope 
that the latter feature in a Blue-book will in future be 
no novelty, as these sketches explain the processes better 
than fifty pages of text. A considerable number of 
samples of various kinds of paper manufactured in Japan 
were forwarded with the Reports, and these have been 
deposited at the South Kensington Museum. 

It appears from Consul Lowder’s report that the 
manufacture of paper from the paper mulberry was 
introduced into Japan A.D. 610. Previous to this, silk 
with a facing of linen was used, sometimes wood shav- 
ings, and afterwards paper was imported from the Corea. 
The King of the latter country, in 610, sent over two 
priests, who taught the art to the Japanese, and also 
introduced writing ink and mill-stones. The paper 
introduced by these amiable ecclesiastics was not, how- 
ever, made of the paper mulberry, but having taught the 
art of paper making to Taishi, a son of the reigning 
Mikado, he improved upon it by advocating the use of 
that plant in order to avoid the tearing propensities of 
the paper used by his instructors. 

The Japanese call the Paper Mulberry Ma Kédzu, 
and it is planted by them at different times according to 
the variations in climate. A portion of an old root is 
planted, and the shoot from this will be about a foot 
high in the first year. This is cut off, and five branches 
appear, so that when this cutting process has been ap- 
plied for several years, a dense shrub is the result. 
Paper is made of the cuttings of the fifth year. The 
plant flourishes best on the edges of new-made ground, 
or paddy-fields, and thrives in the neighbourhood of rice- 
fields. Mr. Lowder says the shrub known as the 7s'huri- 
Kake is the best for making paper of, but it is scarce 
and expensive. A variety called KXajiso makes good 
paper. 

A boiler is necessary to steam the mulberry cuttings, 
and this is generally made about 2ft. 6in. in diameter. 
They are cut into lengths of 2} to 3 feet, and during a 
winter's night about five or six steamings can be accom- 
plished. The skin of the stalks readily strips off, and it 
is this of which the paper is made. Two or three days 
are occupied in drying them, and they are then placed 
in running water for a day or so, the outer dark skin 
then being ready to be scraped off with a knife. This 
scraping is used for making a poor variety of paper 
called chiri-gami. This inferior kind of paper, when the 
paper-mulberry is scarce, is made of the common mul- 
berry. When the scraping is finished the inner fibre is 
made up into lots of about 32 lbs. avoirdupois. These 
are again washed, then steeped in buckets of water, the 
latter being run off, and the fibre pressed, to get rid of 
the liquid. A boiler, the same size as the steaming- 
boiler before-mentioned, is used for the boiling process. 
This boiling the sosori, or fibre, removes its sticky pro- 





perties. The water used had had the ashes of bury 
buckwheat husks infused into it. After the boiling pro- 
cess, which is a delicate one, is finished, running water 
removes the ash infusion. 

A plant called the ororo (like the cotton-plant jg 
appearance) is also used for the manufacture of paper 
The root only is used. (which is like that of the common 
dock), and is boiled into a paste, and afterwards strained 
through a fine hair sieve. 

Returning to the sosori: it is then pounded with sticks 
on a table, and, according to season, a little sororo of 
rice paste mixed with it. It is then ready to be made 
into paper, and for this a large frame is used. This js 
very large when the sized paper called sugihara is used 
and men only are employed, but when /anshi is made 
women can manipulate it. Lumps are broken off the 
large piece of sosori,as required. We now quote Mr. 
Lowder’s words on the subject :—“ These lumps are cast 
into what is called the ‘boat,’ and thoroughly mixed 
with well-strained fororo paste. It should be stirred up 
thoroughly, and is of a proper consistency when the 
stick makes a slight noise when passing through the 
pulp. The false bottom (shown in the illustration), js 
placed in the outer frame, into which a portion of the 
pulp is then poured. The inner frame is then fitted in, 
to keep the false bottom steady, and a peculiar and 
dexterous jerk is given to the whole, which sets the 
paper. The frame is then leaned against the upright 
rest, to allow the water to drain off while another frame 
is prepared. By the time the second frame is ready the 
first may be removed. This manipulation can be per- 
formed very quickly by experts in the manufacture. The 
winter manufacture, which is made with Zororo only, is 
called sidzsuki, and is used for making books, and it 
does not get worm-eaten; it is the best paper made. The 
spring manufacture, in which rice paste is used, is liable 
to become worm-eaten. When the paper is removed 
from the frame it is laid on the drying board, each side 
of which will hold five sheets of paper. When dry it is 
made up into parcels of 100 sheets, then cut the size re- 
quired. Paper-cloth, warranted to wash, is made by 
taking some paper called Aéstré, and spreading upon it 
a paste made of a root called hon-niaku-no-dama. After 
being dried in the sun it is sprinkled with water, left a 
night, and then rolled upon a bamboo, unrolled several 
times, and crumpled up in the hands. It becomes at 
last quite soft, and after being pounded with a wooden 
mallet it is ready for use. It is largely used for boxes, 
trays, and even bags in which to place wine. Mr. Lowder 
says that saucepans made of it sustain no injury over a 
strong charcoal heat. 

Consul Annesley gives some interesting particulars 
respecting the method of manufacturing paper from the 
Japanese shrub Kaji. This shrub appears to be culti- 
vated very much in the same way as the tea and mul- 
berry plants, and resembles the willow. Six or eight 
feet is its average height, and it flourishes best on damp 
soil. The bark only is used, and this is stripped off in 
the autumn. When a branch is cut off, as in the mul- 
berry, others appear, which are ready to be cut the suc- 
ceeding year. The shrub is cultivated chiefly in Kinsin. 
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Paper is 
of this the paper currency of the country is made. Mr. 
Annesley says there are no reasons why the Kaji tree 
should not flourish in England, and says that paper can 
be manufactured from its bark at a cheaper rate than 
from rags. It is unnecessary for us to give details of its 
manufacture into paper, as the process, in many respects, 
is similar to that of the mulberry we have already given. 
It seems that the imitation leather-paper is made by 
mixing oil with the pulp, and this seems to be the general 
practice when making water-proof papers. We are very 
much behind the Japanese in the manufacture of tough 
paper, as they can make coats, hats, shoes, and umbrellas, 
which wear well. Among the items of a list of articles 
sent with Mr. Annesley’s report, we note telescopes, 
lanterns, hair-strings, hair-pins, pouches, sandal-cords, 
all made of paper. 

Consul Enslie gives some additional particulars in his 
report on the historical part of the subject. He says 
that Kakinomoto H’tomaru, Lord of Iwami (one of the 
western provinces of Japan), instructed his retainers, 
during the cyclesof Kei-un (704-8) and Wado (708-15), in 
the art of making paper. One of the heads of the great 
house of O-uchi-uji, at Yamaguchi, in the province of Suwo, 
greatly improved the manufacture of paper, and people 
came from all parts of Japan, and even from foreign 
countries, to buy it. Additional particulars respecting 
the manufacture of various kinds of paper are given 
by Mr. Enslie from a work called the “ Kami Dsuki 
Choho Ki,” a work written in the tenth year of the 
Kansée cycle, or 1798. The author says that great 
difficulty is sometimes experienced in steaming and 
boiling the bark ; and this he attributes to the Inugami, 
or devil. He thinks when the molten metal in a crucible 
will not flow from its orifice, it is due to the same cause. 
When finsatsu or bark note-paper is made, 25 lbs. of 
bark are mixed with 12 pints of a decoction of fine 
gravel and water, and after this 2} pints of rice-starch 
are added, 
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REVIEWS. 


The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on foot in the Wilderness of 
the Forty Years’ Wanderings. By E. H. Pavmer, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 
1871. 

(First Notice.) 

Professor Palmer was singularly well fitted to make the most 
of the exceptional advantages which he enjoyed asa member of 
the Sinai Survey Expedition; and these volumes, in which his 
journeys and their results are for the first time made public, 
deserve our heartiest commendation. The object of the Survey 
was to identify, as far as possible, the sites mentioned in the 
Mosaic narrative, or at any rate to bring back sufficient data to 
enable Biblical critics to form their own judgments upon dis- 
puted points. Mr. Palmer was specially commissioned to in- 
vestigate the names and traditions of the country, and to employ 

is accurate knowledge of Arabic in ascertaining from the 
win the correct nomenclature of the Peninsula. 
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also made from the bark of the mist¢sumata,and | The task was beset with difficulties. The Arabs, sometimes 


from design and sometimes from stupidity, perpetually mislead 
the enquiring traveller, and, unless he be versed in the peculi- 
arities of their dialect, he himself may unwittingly introduce an 
error into what was intended to be an accurate piece of informa- 
tion. Moreover, that combination of enthusiasm and helpless 
credulity which is often seen in modern pilgrims to the East, 
forms the greatest possible temptation to the Bedawin. For, 
as Dr. Robinson remarks, “A tolerably certain method of 
finding any place at will is to ask an Arab if its name exists. 
He is sure to answer yes, and to denote some point at hand 
as its location. In this way,I have no doubt, we might have 
found a Rephidim or Marah, or any place we chose.” And, 
we may add, in this way we may account for that facility in 
visiting and identifying sacred sites which, if we may trust their 
own narrative, every Eastern tourist seems to enjoy. It is 
unnecessary to say that there is nothing of this uncritical spirit 
in Mr. Palmer, and that he is not ashamed to confess that his 
researches, however careful and laborious, are sometimes un- 
satisfactory and inconclusive. 

The first (but not, in our opinion, the most important) ques- 
tion which the Expedition set itself to determine was one which 
has been often discussed, namely, which is the true Sinai? Two 
rival mountains—Jebel Musa and Jebel Serbal—contend for 
the title of the Mount of God, and the honour of having been 
the scene of the promulgation of the Law. The latter moun- 
tain has, however, this disadvantage in establishing its claim. 
It has no adjacent plain of sufficient size to afford camping 
ground to a large host. Mr. Palmer also considers (though 
high authorities are here at variance with him) that its claim is 
not favoured by early traditions, but he is very successful in 
showing that no importance whatever is to be attributed to the 
fact that Sinaitic inscriptions abound in its neighbourhood. 
They were certainly not the handiwork of the children of 
Israel, but belong to comparatively modern, and for the most 
part Christian times. The Mohammedan tradition points to 
Jebel Miisa (Moses) as the true Sinai, and this conclusion Mr. 
Palmer adopts for reasons which we have not space to detail. 

In speaking of the general aspects of the country round Mount 
Sinai, Mr. Palmer is careful to correct the popular notion that 
nothing is to be seen but bare rocks and sandy plains. In many 
a secluded valley, hidden between gigantic granite walls, there 
are pleasant gardens and luxuriant groves—remnants, in some 
cases, of the care and skill which the old monkish colonists 
displayed in their efforts to develope the resources of this 
country, and to husband and employ to the uttermost the 
precious boon of water. In those days, perhaps, and still more 
probably in the time of the Exodus, the rainfall was greater 
than it is now. The Bible tells us that a large population ex- 
isted in and near Sinai, and there may still be seen traces of 
them, and also of the Egyptian miners who smelted the metals 
drawn from the rocks. How could these people exist and 
carry on their operations without consuming vast quantities of 
fuel ? , od 
“ But, if forest after forest disappeared in this way, if popu- 
lation dwindled down to a few non-agricultural tribes, and 
cultivation was neglected, then the rain that falls so seldom 
would no longer stay to fertilize the land, but an unimpeded 
torrent would find its way down to the sea ; a burning summer 
sun would soon complete the work, and a few ages would make 
the peninsula of Sinai what we see it now.” 

We should give our readers a wrong impression of the work 
before us if we led them to suppose that it is made up of dis- 
sertations upon contested points, however important such 


points might be. Mr. Palmer is a traveller, and can tell the 
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story of his wanderings in a very simple and pleasant manner. 
Of course he could not fail to view every scene from his own 
particular stand-point, but this does not impair in any way the 
interest of his narrative, nor do we ever find him straining 
after fancied parallelisms between the present and the past. 
When such are met with, and in the “unchanging east,” their 
occurrence is not unfrequent, they are treated naturally enough. 
The following is an example. ‘Our entrance into the Desert 
of Sinai was marked by a singularly appropriate incident, and 
we had a piece of the Bible translated for us into every-day 
life as it was in the time of the Patriarchs. We had reached 
the neighbourhood of the tents of our Sheikh ’Eid, and his 
wife and two children, accompanied by an aged male relative, 
came out to meet him. ‘Eid saluted the old man, embraced 
him, and kissed him on either cheek, and the pair then, with 
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“PRIMEVAL DWELLINGS IN WADY BIYAR. 
(From Palmer’s “‘ Desert of the E xodus.”) 





right hands clasped, repeated over and over again the words 
Taiyibin, ‘Are you well?’ with the answer ‘Al hamdu lillah 
taiyibin,’ ‘ Thank God, well!’ As I watched the scene, I could 
not help calling to mind the words of Exodus xviii. s—7, ‘ And 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, came with his sons and his wife 
unto Moses in the wilderness,’” &c., &c. 

Mount Sinai itself is described as “a stately, awful-looking, 
isolated mass, rearing its giant brow above the plain, as if in 
scornful contemplation of the world beneath.” By the way, 
at the risk of being thought hypercritical, we demur to the 
epithet “scornful” as a little inappropriate to the scene de- 
scribed. In the gorge on the left is the celebrated convent of 
St. Katharine, rich in relics and associations, but redolent rather 
of dirt than of the odour of sanctity. We must give Mr. 
Palmer’s own account of his first impressions, which were not 
altered by further acquaintance with his hosts :— 

“I had hoped,” he says, “that in such a place as Sinai, 
there might still linger some trace of that devotion which 
seems to have characterized the recluses of old ; some religious 
enthusiasm which should atone for their having fled from 
the duties of that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call them. But no! I found in them no enthusiasm, no hopes, 
no aspirations, no care for anything but indolence and rum. 
They even neglect the only duty which they have left them- 
selves to perform, and the services of the fine old church are 











almost unattended, except when some Russian pilgrims come 
and call forth the mock piety and grumblings of the monks” 

After the account given to us of the ignorance and careless. 
ness of the monks we cannot regret that the Codex Sinaiticys 
has been removed to safer custody, and could almost wish that 
the Codex Aureus, a cgpy of the four Gospels attributed to the 
Emperor Theodosius, was deposited where critics might haye 
access to it for the purposes of collation. 

The work contains many useful maps, and illustrations, Oy 
specimens are from the smaller wood-cuts that are introduced 
in the text. 





BEERSHEBA. 
(From Palmer's “ Desert of the Exodus.”) 


We must reserve for a second article our notice of the solid 
results of Mr. Palmer's researches, and must in justice add that 
we have been compelled to omit from our present paper 
many interesting passages which we had intended to bring 
before our readers. 


A Group of Englishmen (1795—1815); being Records of the 
Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends. By Exiza Met®- 
YARD, Author of the “Life of Wedgwood.” London: 
Longman and Co. 1871. 

We are indebted for this volume to the same lucky “find,” 
which supplied materials for Miss Meteyard’s former and mote 
interesting work. A stress of weather detained Mr. Joseph 
Mayer for a few hours at Birmingham, and having entered for 
shelter into the open doors of a waste and scrap shop he had 
the luck to pounce upon a pile of ledger-like books—“ bits of 
things, and not much use to me or to any one,” the master of 
the shop called them—which turned out to contain, in the 
shape of letters, bills, diaries, memoranda, and such like docu- 
ments, a very tolerable account how “fortis Etruria crevit 
Miss Meteyard’s preface tells us how gladly Mr. Mayer bought 
the heap at so much per hundredweight ; and the value of it 
in the gross may be approximated, when we consider that 
besides having served for a “Life of Wedgwood,” and a life, 
now before us, of his sons and their intimates and associates, 
it still contains, in foreign letters affording much general and 
useful information respecting “ tariffs, freights, duties, convoys; 





and other analogous subjects,” valuable material for some 
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fature and improved “ History of British Commerce.” The 
yolume before us will be read with interest and curiosity, 
because, while it has for its central figures men of whom it 
becomes at once obvious that they nowise came up to the 
mental stature and calibre of their father, it is also conversant 
with the lives of very remarkable Englishmen, whom the 
younger Wedgwoods gathered round them, through hereditary 
sympathy with science, and traditional interest in men of 
research and of letters. Nothing will strike the reader more 
forcibly than the comparative inferiority of the Wedgwoods— 
John, Josiah, and Thomas—to the eminent men in science 
and literature, the Beddoes, Darwins, Davys, the Coleridges, 
Southeys, and Wordsworths, who were among their friends, 
associates, and correspondents. Whether it was, as Miss Mete- 
yard in one place surmises, that the flame of genius blazed so 
high in the sire that it could but flicker in his descendants, or 
that they were left in such affluent circumstances that they 
lacked that stimulus to exertion and ambition to which their 
sire owed his name among English inventors, it is impossible 
todeny that the mark they mie in their generation was ex- 





EL BIYAR. 
(From Palmer's “ Desert of the E xodus.”) 


tremely faint, and that it needs all Miss Meteyard’s reverence 
for the name and the race to conjure up any enthusiasm about 
them. Josiah Wedgwood, the younger, is described as a silent, 
reserved man, with ever a disinclination to recur to the past; to 
which reticence it is that his biographer ascribes the loss “ of 
much relating to his father which our generation would have 
prized.” (p. 188.) We cannot fancy great things, even latent, 
of one who gave Miss Meteyard occasion, by his characteristic 
coldness and reserve, to theorize “that perhaps it is that 
exhausted fires burn low, and that, psychologically and 
physically speaking, the sons of energetic men can in many 
cases be no other than taciturn.” (p. 189). One, too, who 
could so tamely and spiritlessly submit to the proposed 
sale of Etruria, which was at once the foundation and the 
memorial of his father’s fame and fortunes. Not that his 
brighter, though more hypochondriacal, and, may we not say, 
More erratic brother, Thomas, was a whit more alive to the 
duty of cherishing the old place. “I wish most sincerely you 
may sell Etruria,” he wrote to his brother in April, 1799. We 

ve hardly patience to read such words from the pen of a 
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man whom Miss Meteyard describes as of an “ intellect as 
profound and wide in its range as that of Coleridge.” Not 
that the biographer justifies such a defect of proper spirit and 
feeling. “It is astonishing. The garden which the greatest 
of English potters had created out of the- stone-covered, 
heathery moor ; the house which he had made it his unceasing 
hobby to &!! with utilities, comforts, and beauties ; this scene 
of the friendships of his life and of the triumphs of his art— 
and he not dead a century, but scarcely more than four years ! 
Did the smoke, the air, the scenery offend? What was it? 
Even now, internally, Etruria Hall is a singularly convenient 
and cheerful dwelling, though its surroundings are somewhat 
besmeared and smoke-dried, from the constantly encroaching 
neighbourhood of pits, iron-furnaces, and potters’ kilns. But 
in the last year of the last century little other than Etruria 
works, and the small gathering of workmen’s dwellings, lay 
outstretched to view ; and even these picturesquely varied by 
fields, trees, canal, and the green moorland ridge leading to 
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TEMPLE AT EL BARID 
(From Palmer's “ Desert of the Exodus.”) 


Newcastle. These rural environments have almost all passed 
away ; yet it is still the spot, Artes Etruria renascuntur, There 
was something akin to disloyalty in selling it; and with full 
allowance for disease, and the weariness of soul which disease 
begets, one reads this expression of pleasure at the prospect of 
disposal in juxtaposition with the anticipatory facts of bottling 
gooseberries, curing hams, making cheese and cider, and selling 
potatoes, with somewhat of the grim wonder that one learns 
that a man has turned renegade to his faith or his country. 
Although it was not eventually sold, but let as an ordinary 
dwelling, the mere suggestion of sale—even of abandonment— 
reads curiously, nay, painfully. Need there was none, for the 
sons of Wedgwood were at that day very wealthy men. If to 
them as a dwelling it had lost its old charm,—if to them of its 
past no poetry remained,—it could have been kept as a show- 
place at little cost ; and with its assemblage of vases, medal- 
lions, ‘cabinets of gems, fire-places, friezes, panellings, and 
countless other ornamental objects, might have handed down 
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to our time a more vivid picture of the man and his works 
than we can now gather from biographies, or perpetuate by 
institutes.” (Pp. 109,110.) 

We have quoted this just indignation-passage of Miss Mete- 
yard’s in extenso, because it is the expression of the feelings of 
a partial witness, and puts in plainer light than any extracts we 
might collect, or inductions we might draw, could do, the 
working of the law in such cases, that— 

“ Omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri.” 

It would puzzle the most partial annalist of the fame of the 
Watts, and other inventors of like standing in British art and 
science, to adduce an instance where the mantle has descended 
upon shoulders capable of, or alive to, the task of bearing it 
worthily. The bane of amassed riches, the fact that the con- 
centration of the founder’s energies upon science wholly or 
chiefly led him to undervalue the classics as a cultivating dis- 
cipline for his descendants, the morbid sense of shame that 
disinclines nouveaux riches to endure being regarded as the 
sons of men who have risen,—one or other of these causes 
conduces to the discontinuance, in sons and grandsons, of 
those works and energies which of right should be their proud- 
est inheritance. In the Wedgwoods’ case we think the secret 
might be found in their father’s indecision and desultory schemes 
as regards their early education. Certain it is that but one of 
them, the youngest, Thomas, has left behind him any pretensions 
to be remembered as a man of science, and his title to fame is 
mainly founded on the origina! claim to the invention of helio- 
typy, or fixing impressions of whatever kind from the sun’s rays, 
which Miss Meteyard advanced in the life of the elder Wedg- 
wood, and in this volume establishes for the youngest of his three 
sons. The frontispiece of the volume before us represents the 
second of two early heliotypes taken at Etruria, a silver picture, 
as Thomas Wedgwood called it, from an ordinary book 
engraving. Itis indisputable that the priority of this discovery 
rests with none other than this Thomas Wedgwood, the elder 
Daguerre being conclusively shown, by Miss Meteyard’s account, 
to have died before the discovery was made. It is to be 
regretted that such a discovery—arguing and presupposing very 
considerable knowledge of chemistry, and the phenomena of 
light and heat, was not followed up and developed more fully 
by its earliest inventor; but his death in 1805 put an end to 
his experiments in this branch of science, and placed in the 
hands of a too pre-occupied or too careless literary executor, 
Sir James Mackintosh, the papers on philosophical speculations 
and discoveries, which, had they been published, might have 
placed Thomas Wedgwood upon a more assured pedestal as a 
man of science, and a worthy son of a worthy sire. As it is, 
our impression of him, from this book, is that of a restless, 
erratic, invalid, one who in his way ever more “ diruit, zedificat, 
mutat quadrata rotundis.” Of the other brother, John Wedg- 
wood, we gather little, except from such partial testimony as 
that of his partner, Mr. Byerley, as touching his activity, ability, 
and intelligence. What he possessed he devoted, we can under- 
stand, to “benefit the concern.” He was a captain of volun- 
teers, too, and he delighted in field sports. 

Our own conclusions, on the closing of this book, are that 
Miss Meteyard, with all her zeal, ability and devotion to the 
name of Wedgwood, does little to establish a title to fame for 
either of them, save in so far as, to their high credit be it said, 
they were the generous and discriminating patrons of genius. 
It has been suggested by one of our contemporaries that 
possibly living relatives of two eminent poets of the lake 
school might have been as well pleased if the discovery of the 
old piles of waste paper had never been made by Mr. Mayer. 





Certainly they show that the younger Wedgwoods were no, 
patrons in the sense of Johnson’s famous definition, j, ¢ 
“ commonly a wretch who supports with insolence, and js paid 
with flattery.” It is perfectly clear that they “finance” 
Coleridge, as well as Wordsworth and his sister in toys 
which they made to Germany, and as long as Thomas Wedg. 
wood lived, Coleridge enjoyed from them an annuity of 150/, 
Nor was this all. They encouraged literature and science with 
their countenance as well as their purses, and if the old Dor. 
setshire squires fought shy of Josiah Wedgwood the younger, 
when fie settled amongst them, not so did the class of men ty 
whom English thought and literature owes so much, for amongst 
their frequent guests and most familiar friends, were, beside 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Sydney Smith, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Thomas Poole, of Nether Stowey, Horner, 
Basil Montague, Archdeacon Wrangham, and others. One 
charm of this book consists -in casual introductions to, and 
reminiscences of, these men, and others like them. Josiah 
Wedgwood’s connection by marriage with the Allens of 
Crewelly, in Pembrokeshire, connected him likewise with Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Sismondi, the historian. Thomas was 
intimately acquainted to the last with Thomas Campbell, the 
poet. It is through the glimpses we get of such by-gone 
celebrities at the hearths of Gunville, Eastbury, Maer Hall, and 
other residences of the Wedgwood family, that the interest of 
Miss Meteyard’s very readable volume will be found chiefly 
interesting and attractive. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By SiR WAtTeR Scott. With 
Photographic Illustrations by Russell Sedgfield. London: 
Provost and Co. 1871. 

This latest edition of Scott’s earliest epic possesses some 
special claims to favourable notice. The paper, typography, 
and binding, are all that the most fastidious reader could desire; 
and the illustrations, beautiful as works of art, really contribute 
to our enjoyment of the poem. The photographs are six in 
number, and comprise two views of Melrose Abbey, and one 
each of Abbotsford, Newark Castle, Roslin Chapel, and Brank- 
some Tower. Mr. Sedgfield has not been able to follow the 
poet’s advice, and “view fair Melrose by the pale moonlight,’ 
but he has been very happy in obtaining a soft mellow tone for 
his photograph, which harmonizes well with the subject, and 
forces one to exclaim— 

“ Was ever scene so sad and fair !” 


With the view of Roslin Chapel we must confess we are not 
so well pleased. We should have preferred a reproduction of 
that glorious landscape, embracing “ Roslin’s castled rock,’ 
and “caverned Hawthornden,” which ‘Turner's pencil has 
already traced. Messrs. Provost have, we suppose, brought 
out this volume in anticipation of the usual demand for gift- 
books which comes round with Christmas, but in fact it forms 
a present equally acceptable at all seasons, and to all ages. 


Chatterbox for 1871. London: W. Wells Gardner. 

It would be difficult to find a volume more likely to be 
appreciated as a gift by the little ones than this volume. The 
papers it contains are so numerous that we must content our 
selves by saying that they are evidently written by persons 
who understand the by no means easy art of writing for chil- 
dren, and that they contain immense variety. The illustra 
tions are really admirable, and whether their subjects be “My 
Baby Chatterbox,” or “Count Von Moltke,” they are engraved 
in a style that would do credit to any publication, but which 
in a halfpenny weekly serial is truly marvellous. We have 
much pleasure in giving a specimen on the next page. 
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The Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons from the Fabric and Furni- 
ture of the Church. 
Rivingtons. 1871. 

Mr. Field deserves the thanks of all Churchmen for this 
charming book. The illustrations, of which we give speci- 
mens, are numerous and well executed. 
are good, and the general 
style of the little volume 
does credit to its publishers, 
the Messrs. Rivington. The 
“Stones of the Temple,” 
cry out in a simple narra- 
tive, which is rather a chain 
of incidents than a story, 
interesting rather from its 
bright and pleasant details 
than from any pretence at a 
plot. The plan and arrange- 
ment of the subjects treated 
in the several chapters are 
so natural as to seem al- 
most without design ; the 
tone of thought and of feel- 
ing is reverential through- 
out, and the argument is 
rather elucidatory than con- 
troversial. Still, several of 
the chief questions of con- 
troversy are touched upon, 
and these are handled sen- 
sibly, temperately, and with 
judgment. 

The opening chapters, 
on the Lich-gate, and Lich- 
stones, are full of interest 
and information for the 
general reader; and so in- 
deed are the chapters which 
next follow on grave- stones. 
But the interest rises higher, 
as the church itself is enter- 
ed, and from the Porch to 
the Altar every part of the 
holy building is made to 
speak its lessons of faith, 
and holiness, and duty to 
God and man, its lessons 
of reverence, and piety, 
and charity. Even higher 
yet, the closing chapter car- 
ries us to the “ House not 
made with hands,” and de- 
scribes pathetically the 
death scene of poor old 
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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, BRANDENBURG. 
(From Field’s “ Stones of the Temple.” ) | 








John Bowring; and, as private secretary to the Goverg. 
General, Lord Canning, at Calcutta, during the trying season 
of the Indian mutiny, he gained a wide experience of Indian 
life and persons, which well qualified him for the importay 
post of Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, which he 
has lately rgigned. Returning to England he has done well 
we think, in bringing toge. 
ther some of these “Rag. 
ern Experiences” within 
the compass of an octayo 
volume, and giving then 
to the world of English 
readers. We are wel 
aware that whenever 2 
debate on Indian affairs 
arises in a Certain “House” 
which shall be nameless 
the immediate result is that 
the benches to the right 
and left of Mr. Speaker 
are left bare and empty, 
and that the orator has to 
content himself with 
haranguing the reporters 
in the gallery. But we do 
not think that the day has 
| come as yet when a similar 
| fate must of necessity await 
| the writer who tells us of 
the peoples, countries, re. 
ligions, castes, _ politics, 
dresses, manners, customs, 
industries, &c., of India; 
and we are sure that he 
will meet with no such 
discouraging reception if 
he brings with him so much 
of good sense, so much of 
sterling and valuable infor 
mation, and so pleasant a 
style as Mr. Bowring. 
The contents of the pre- 
sent work include (1) a 
historical and descriptive 
account of the province ol 
Mysore—the second m 
rank of her Majesty's feu- 
datory provinces in Indi 
and with a population of 
four millions, in other words 
nearly equal to that of the 
Madras Presidency ; (2) a 
similar description 0 
Coorg, and (3) of the Pun- 














Matthew, and his grandson. Altogether, the “Stones of the 
Temple” is an excellent book, which we commend to the 
perusal of every one of our readers who takes an interest in 
church architecture, or in church questions, or who loves 
to exchange thoughts and mingle feelings with the gentle 
spirits of good men, 


Eastern Experiences. By Lewin Bowrine, C.S.I., late Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. H. S. King and 
Co., Cornhill. 1871. 

_ Mr. Lewin Bowring, the author of this book, inherits high 

literary as well as administrative talents from his father, Sir 


| jaub before its “annexation.” These are followed (4) by 
a narrative of the Sikh invasion of the cis-Sutlej county, 
and (5) by a brief but graphic account of a visit paid 
by the writer to the Taipings in China, when he went, 2 
1854, to join his father at Hong Kong. The volume 1s 
brought to a close—much as a dinner is terminated by a des 
sert—by a collection of extracts from Mrs. L. Bowrings letters 
to her friends at home, to which he gives the modest and wn 
assuming title of “Chit Chat.” We can only say that they 
are admirable specimens of a clever and intelligent peor 
letters, full of shrewd and keen observation, pleasant, brig 
and cheerful, and pervaded by a quiet humour which is alway 
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acceptable. We prophecy that this “ Chit Chat” element will 
make Mr. Bowring’s book as acceptable in the drawing-room 
as the more solid contents of its earlier pages will render it to 
such of the general public as may wish to be well-informed 
with respect to our Eastern Empire, and are not above resort- 
ing to Mr. Bowring’s “ Experiences” with that object in view. 

Our readers who can carry back their memories a generation 
or two will not have forgotten 25 es 
the terror once inspired by the 
frequent mention of “ The 
Thugs” and “Thuggee” in let- 
ters from their friends in India | 
and in the newspapers of the 
day. It is a comfort to learn 
from Mr. Bowring that the men 
and the system are matters of 
past history, and in fact quite 
extinct. 

“The professional stranglers, 
called Thugs, forty years ago 
were as formidable in Tarikeré 
as tigers are now, but were en- 
tirely suppressed, many being 
hanged, and others imprisoned 
for life, of whom a few old men | 
are still to be seen in the Ban- 
galore prison. ‘The crime is now 
rarely heard of, but seems to 
have been known as early as 
1800, for, in the old records at 
Bangalore, mention is made of 
the capture of a gang of Thugs, 
who buried their victims in some 
deserted temples at Krishnaraj- 
pur, eight miles from Bangalore. 
The present generation, however, 
at that place are wholly ignorant | 
of the evil repute attaching to it, 
and have never heard the story, 
though a detailed account was 
given at the time of the disin- | 
terment of the murdered per- 
sons.” 


We have been in the habit of | 
fancying that “ faction-fights ” 
are luxuries peculiar to Ireland, 
and that the sister island is the 
only region in the world where | 
people break each others’ heads 
for the sake of faith, or of fun, 
or of both; Mr. Bowring, how- 
ever, makes us aware of the fact 
that the Orangemen and _ the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland find 
their equivalents even in Mysore, 
and, in fact, that human nature is 
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regarding as useless any education, beyond a mere knowledge 
of writing and accounts. 


They are found in great numbers at 


Davangere, a Jarge town north of Chitaldroog, which carries on 
a considerable trade in cloths and grain with the Bombay dis- 


tricts. 


They hold tenaciously to their own tenets, and inva- 


riably resist the pretensions of the Brahmans, with whom they 





SARAGOSSA. 
(From Field’s ‘‘ The Stones of the Temple.”) 


| have frequent collisions at the great processions of either sect, 


both parties attempting to force 
their way through the quarters of 
towns inhabited by their adver- 
saries, by whom they are as 
stoutly resisted. 

“Of late years the jealousy 
which actuated rival sects in 
Mysore has somewhat abated, 
however, and serious afirays 
between members of the right 
hand and the left hand, as the 
contending members of the 
lower castes are called, are of 
rare occurrence. In former days, 
| when Colonel Wellesley com- 
manded at Seringapatam, the 
quarrels were so fierce as to call 
| for the interposition of the mili- 
| tary. In Southern India faction 
| fights between the Shias and 
Sunnis, the rival sects of Mussul- 
mans, are little known, for so 
much Hinduism has been grafted 
on the orthodox belief that the 
Moharram, which is properly a 
season of mourning, is observed 
in Mysore by Mussulmins as a 
time of rejoicing, when they give 
themselves up to dancing, acro- 
batic performances, and all man- 
ner of mummery. It is true that 
these amusements are sternly re- 
probated by the puritanical Wa- 
habis, who inculcate a rigid 
adherence to the letter of the 
Koran, but Mussulmans gene- 
rally fondly observe the Mohar- 
ram saturnalia, which the Go- 
vernment rather encourages, as 
being free from any bigotry 
which might unsettle the minds 
of the people. 

“Mussulmans are essentially 
intolerant, though powerless now 
to inflict any serious injury upon 
Hindus. A few years ago, 
when the high priest of Sringiri, 
the most venerated Guru of 
Southern India, visited Banga- 
lore, the driver of his elephant, 











the same all the world over. He “7 
writes :— 
“In the vicinity of Chitaldroog is the Muragi Math, where 


resides the high priest of the sect of Lingayats, who, as their | 


distinctive mark, invariably wear, suspended round the neck in 
a silver box, the lingam, or emblem of the god Siva. They are 
wealthy and influential, being keen traders, but rarely enter 
the service of the state, and despise government education, 


| 


which formed a part of his fol- 


| lowing, beat his kettle-drums defiantly in front of one of 


the principal mosques in the town. This was sufficient 
to excite the ire of the true believers, who assembled in 


great numbers, and pelted with stones the Hindu procession. 


Fortunately for, himself, the Guru was in a palankeen, 


and escaped the shower of missiles, but he was compelled 


to beat a hasty retreat, while it was found necessary to call 
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out a party of sepoys to assist the police in preserving order, 
and in restraining the fanaticism of both sides. A very 
small spark is sufficient amidst such inflammable materials to 
kindle a fierce flame, but the principle of non-interference, 
except when a breach of the peace is imminent, has been pro- 
ductive of the best effect. Formerly, the Government used to 
prescribe the particular limits of contending sects, and to pro- 
hibit one from invading those quarters of a town where the 
other resided, but this custom only fanned the flame, and pro- 
longed the quarrel. 

“ One of the principal grounds of dispute was the assumption 
by particular priests, in contravention of alleged former prac- 
tice, of the right to carry in procession certain insignia, such as 
a gilt umbrella, or a palankeen borne sideways. The latter pri- 
vilege, which was tantamount, in a narrow street, to stopping 
the way, was only enjoyed, and this under special orders from 
the sovereign, by the Sringiri Swami, who strenuously objected 
to the pretension of any other ecclesiastical dignity to exer- 
cise it. 

“ Disputes regarding the unauthorized use of religious insignia 
not unfrequently find their way into the civil courts, and are 
sharply contested, not only by the rival priests, but by the 
whole of their flocks.” 


The following description ot what we may term “athletic 
sports” in Coorg is vivid and life-like, and will be read with 
interest :— 

“The principal amusement of the Coorgs consists in national 
dances, which are far more picturesque than those of the 
Gaddis of the Kangra hills. The first of them, called the 
‘ Balakata,’ or Whisk-dance, is danced by a circle of fifty or a 
hundred persons, who, holding chauris or whisks in their hands, 
dance in slow measure round and round, waving the whisks, 
and singing a chant in honour of the goddess Kavéri, while a 
group of musicians sit in the centre, accompanying the per- 
formers with their voices and a drum, called a Duri, which 
resembles an hour-glass, being pinched in in the middle. In 
another dance, called the ‘ Kdlhiata,’ or Strike-stick dance, each 
Coorg holds in either hantl a stick, something like those used 
in the game of ‘la grace.’ These he strikes alternately on those 
of his neighbour, as the ring revolves, all the dancers singing as 
they move. The effort is very pleasing, although the chanting 
is somewhat monotonous, and the songs not very interesting, 
even when intelligible. The action of the performers is, how- 
ever, remarkably graceful and dignified. 

“ Another curious amusement is called the ‘ K6l Peria,’ or 
stick and shield play. In this game two men enter the arena, 
each armed with a long swish in the right hand, and a shield, 
or a handful of whisks, in the left. After defying one another, 
and jumping about in a strange manner, they slash at their 
adversary’s ankles and legs with the swish in their right hand. 
Hard blows are dealt out, and if their fence is broken down, 
the performers’ ankles tingle with the smarting pain produced, 
which is not unlike the effect of the dominie’s rod in an Eng- 
lish school. If the men become excited, they slash at one 
another without mercy, and the bystanders are sometimes com- 
pelled to interfere; but the Coorgs are such good-natured 
fellows that this is rarely necessary, and the performers always 
embrace each other at the end of the play. 

“When this game is over the lookers-on also take a share in 
the fun, dancing about vigorously with a kind of war-flourish, 
which culminates in the ‘Tengina Pér,’ or cocoa-nut fight, 
which consists in one strong individual taking a cocoa-nut, 
and trying to keep it against all comers, while there is a general 
scramble to snatch it from him and carry it off. Whoever 








succeeds in keeping it, in defiance of the rest, breaks it on the 
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ground, which brings the games to an end, but in the scuff 
which takes place, some time elapses before this is accom. 
plished. 

“ On the recurrence of the great yearly feasts several hyp. 
dred Coorgs assemble together to perform these dances anj 
feats of strength, and no doubt such exercises have had a bene. 
ficial effect on the people, both physically and morally. Every 
commune has its band, so to speak, that is, a collection of 
drums, horns, and pipes, the performers on which invariably 
turn out to meet “high official authorities, preceding the little 
processions of the Coorg farmers, and accompanying great per. 
sonages with music and chanting to the encampment ground 
prepared for them. When the traveller reaches the ‘kadang’ 
or ditch, which forms the boundary of the nad, he finds, drawn 
up in a long row, all the head men, who salute him, according 
to Coorg custom, by raising both hands to the forehead. They 
accompany him so long as he remainsin thej;commune, and should 
he halt within it, they remain during the night in the fam. 
houses of the village in precincts of which the halt is made, and 
proceed the next morning with the traveller to the boundary 
of the next nad.” 


There is great art in the manner of relating a legend or 
other tale; and that Mr. Bowring is a proficient in that art 
will be clear to any one who reads the following :— 


“ As in most parts of India, legends and traditions are nif 
in the cis-Sutlej territory, though they are not specially inte- 
resting. Here is one. The town of Kharar, in the Ambils 
district, which in ancient times was called Ajainagar, was ruled 
over by Raja Bainchak, a descendant of Raja Aj, who was in 
the habit of playing at dice, on the condition that the loser 
should forfeit his head. As the king was always victorious, he 
formed a vast accumulation of heads, which he used to amuse 
himself by trailing along the ground, hence his capital acquired 
the name of Mundé-Kharar, from ‘ Mundé,’ a head, and 
‘Kharar,’ the sound which a heavy object makes on being 
dragged over the ground. From this evil propensity he acquired 
the name of ‘Sirkap,’ or decapitator. His queen was endowed 
with the wonderful power of drawing water from a well in a pot 
suspended by a single unwoven thread, but as she possessed 
no jewels, and was meanly attired, her husband, not perceiving 
that her magic virtue was owing to her simplicity and puny, 
sent to the RAjd of Lanka (Ceylon), to ask for some gold 
dresses for her attire. This prince, surprised at so unusual 
a demand, sent an ambassador to inquire who was the insolent 
chief who had made such a request. The ambassador, on 
reaching Kharar, found Raja Bainchak poorly dressed, and 
looking like a mendicant rather than a king; but when the 
ambassador was about to turn away with contempt, the Raja 
asked him to draw a picture of Lanké, and when he had done 
so pointed out a particular bastion in the fortress, which he 
transfixed with an.arrow, saying to the ambassador, ‘ Return to 
Lanka, and you will find that this tower has fallen to the 
ground.’ ‘The ambassador, on reaching home safely, narrate 
the words of Bainchak, and found that the event predicted 
had actually taken place, whereupon the Lanka prince, being 
greatly astonished at the miraculous power of the Kharar 
chief, sent him all that he had asked for ; but when the queen 
went again to the well, decked in gaudy robes, and covere 
with gold ornaments, her magic virtue left her, the unwoven 
string broke, and her pot fell into the well, never to be reco 
vered again. 

“With such tales, and narratives of the gallant expl 
former rulers, the people are wont to amuse themselves i 
evening, as they sit under the village banyan trees, oF 0P t 
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the place.” 

With this extract we fear that we must bring to an end our 
notice of a book which, from first to last, is a source of un- 
mixed pleasure to peruse ; and we part company from our 
author in the hope of receiving at his hands ere long a second 
series of “ Eastern Experiences.” 


Rudimentary Treatise on Geology. Part Il. Historical Geology. 
By Ratpx Tarte. With Illustrations, and an Index. 
London : Lockwood and Co. 

When a rudimentary treatise is written on natural science, 
on geology especially, it is essential that it be clearly written, 
and well arranged, and this, we think, has been done in the 
work before us. 

It is called, in the title page, a Rudimentary Treatise on 
Geology ; but its scope and character seems to be better ex- 
pressed in the Preface, as an Epitome of the history of the 
British Stratified Rocks. Such a history is indeed in itself a 
history of geology in general. 

At the beginning of the book we have a tabular view of 
these rocks. The three great epochs, or groups of strata, the 
Cainozoic, Mesozoic, and Paleozoic, are divided into Periods, 
or Systems, which are again subdivided into Formations. This 
table is useful for reference as well as for study for the begin- 
ner. Thus, do we wish to know the geological character of 
the site on which our capital city is built? We find London 
clay as the Formation, which is further contained in the Lower 
Eocene Period, and belongs to the Cainozoic epoch. 

A summary of extinct life manifested on our globe is there 
given, including all fossil organizations that have been as yet 
discovered, and to which are referable all living plants and 
animals, 

The Botanical summary contains six classes, and the Zoolo- 
gical twenty-seven. 

There is considerable doubt whether the earliest system of 
all, the Laurentian, is now fossiliferous, as it has been supposed 
to be, but it will be sufficiently interesting to those who are 
not, as yet, deeply read in the study of this science to note 
the commencement of vegetable aquatic life in the Cambrian 
period ; of land plants in the Upper Silurian ; of animal life 
likewise during the Silurian, at least in any abundance. They 
will note how some species, and entire genera, had their day ; 
lived, multiplied, and disappeared ; how others have lived on 
through succeeding periods; how, while one species main- 
tained its place in the struggle for life, another kindred species 
died out altogether. 

After a brief sketch of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
there is given a detailed history of the different systems, begin- 
ning with the earliest, and ending with the Post-Tertiary, when 
man first entered upon the scene, followed by the Prehistoric 
age, which comprised the last of the series of changes in the 
Physical Geography of Great Britain, and ended in the present 
distribution of land and water. It is said that facts are stranger 
than fiction. The facts of geology are at least strange and 
curious in the extreme. 

_In the class Gasteropoda, the different progression of animal 

life in early times is exemplified. Thus, amongst the Molluscs, 

the Holostomatous shells prevail chiefly in Paleozoic, and 

Mesozoic Strata ; while their kindred, the Siphanostomatous— 

notwithstanding their terrible name, they are only snails—are 

unknown in the Paleozoic, rare in the Mesozoic, but plentiful 
in the Tertiary, 

It is a remarkable fact that the Cephalopoda, the most highly 
organized of all the fossil Mollusca, are more numerous in older 


raised platform which forms a rendezvous for all the gossips of | 
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Serpents, we learn, are rarely found in the fossil state. Two 
extinct kinds, however, have been found in the Eocene beds 
of Sheppy and Bracklesham. ll fossil species of the Gallina 
order belong to existing genera. This is interesting, as indeed 
is everything relating to our domestic fowls, but we could wish 
that Mr. Tate had told us to what period the oldest fossil 
belonged. 

The Thames valley, which forms the most extensive of the 
Post Glacial series in England, is here selected to illustrate 
the general structure of depositions of this epoch. We will 
not here attempt to follow out the history of the depositions of 
this valley, but the result may be interesting to some. 

Its present aspect is due to an upheaval, and dislocation of 
the entire valley, in part of which occurs a peat bed containing 
the trees of a forest, which was overthrown during the accumu- 
lation of river deposits at Grays, and converted into a swamp, 
through which the Thames found its way, covering the peat 
with its mud. We give a short extract of an account of this 
submerged forest from a local history of that part of the 
country * :— 

“The submerged forests of the Thames in Grays are also 
worthy of notice. There are three here; the upper one con- 
sists almost wholly of yew timber, and brushwood, about three 
feet thick ; then three feet of river mud ; and then another 
forest about the same thickness, principally yew ; then three 
feet more mud, and then the lowest, containing, besides the 
yew, large trees of elm ard oak, but so decayed that they can 
be dug with the spade. This is not the case with the yew, 
which, when dry, is very hard, and can be worked, and resem- 
bles rosewood.” 

The writer of this useful little treatise advises students to 
consult, if possible, a geological museum, as minerals and 
fossils cannot be recognized at sight by aid of figures. 


Sketches (Personal and Political) in the House of Commons. By 
a Silent Member. (Nos. 7 to 12). London: Provost 
and Co., 36, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1871. 

We wish there were more silent members in the House of 
Commons, and that many of them were as observant, and as 
eloquent in their silence, as is the writer of these brilliant 
sketches. It is refreshing, even in these days of intellectual 
fastness, to glance through pages so bristling with sharp-pointed 
truths, so bright with polished satire, so instinct with mental 
culture and good feeling, as these exquisite papers present to 
our perusal. We admit that our own mind does not by any 
means endorse some of the Silent Member's criticisms. He is 
crotchety, like his model statesman, Lord Salisbury ; and we 
think him hardly fair upon his own party leader, Mr. Disraeli. 
Like Lord Salisbury, again, he has a decided spice of Radical- 
ism in his mental organization—just enough to give piquancy 
to his pronounced Conservative principles. It is like the 
occasional discord that dashes the melodies of sweet music, or 
that grateful acidity which qualifies the lusciousness of the 
honeycomb. 

The great charm of the Silent Member's sketches is the clear 
insight of their author into the personal characters and par- 
liamentary intrigues of the various demigods of the House of 
Commons. His pictures are photographic, and they are pre- 
sented in a variety of aspects and attitudes. “King Glad- 
stone” plays the changeful part of “ political chameleon” in a 
succession of picturesque phases of light and shade, as if the 


1 **Stifford and its neighbourhood,” by W. Palin, M.A., Rector of 
Stifford. 
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chief figure in a rapid succession of dissolving views. A per 
fect Proteus in his transformations, he leads the parliamentary 
pantomime with profound gravity or humorous playfulness, as 
circumstances seem to require. At the head of his company of 
“impulsive and hysterical legislators,” Mr. Gladstone, we are 
told, “is a man who must always have a great bill before him 
to rouse himself and his followers into enthusiasm ; and, as the 
list of great bills is well nigh exhausted, Mr. Gladstone is com- 
pelled to fall back upon organic changes.” In a word, Mr. 
Gladstone must be either sensational, or (shall we say ?) a silent 
member, no longer on the Treasury benches. 

Mr. “ Matchbox” Lowe’s “ audacity,” and his “ cold, intel- 
lectual gladiatorship,” are pleasantly and effectively touched 
upon: as, also, are the dil//s that would not pass of several 
other members of Mr. Gladstone’s motley company. But we 
think there is a higher aim and purpose in these inimitable 
parliamentary sketches than to criticize the personal qualities 
and political blunders of her Majesty’s present Ministers. Mr. 
Gladstone has raised up for himself a Frankenstein, by the 
appearance of which he is both startled and alarmed; and 
which he is anxious, but not able, to allay. 

“ Poor Messrs. Fawcett, Dilke, and Taylor warn us by anti- 
cipation of the results Radicalism must ultimately arrive at ; 
but they are in advance of their leader, and they were left high 
and dry while he gave the word, ‘ Not yet!’ upon the Dowry 
Bill. Mr. Gladstone succeeded in baffling the extreme section 
of his supporters on this bill, and stifled alike their criticism 
and their creed and its consequences. But two or three similar 
successes would be the downfall of Mr. Gladstone or the 
Throne. If ‘Down with the Civil List!’ ‘Down with 
Princes and Princelings!’ ‘Down with all Kings and 
Queens !’ become the future election cries of England, the 
country will have no difficulty in pointing out whose policy 
made such cries possible in England.” 

This passage, extracted from page 167 of the Silent Mem- 
ber’s Sketches, gives an inkling of what he means by Mr. 

‘ Gladstone’s Frankenstein—namely, a monster of Republicanism, 
not only alarming to Mr. Gladstone and the more moderate of 
his followers, but a cause of terror to all peaceful members of 
society. With the view of appeasing this monster, whom Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius has inspired with life, the Silent Member 
throws out incidentally some wise and wholesome suggestions, 
together with some others which we venture to think less prac- 
ticable and prudent. 

We commend these Sketches to every Englishman who 
values “our glorious constitution.” 


Psalms of Life. By Saran Doupney. With a Preface by the 
Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Coventry. London: Houlston and Sons, Pater- 
noster Row. 1871. 

Mr. Baynes need have pleaded no apology for the appear- 
ance of these poems of Sarah Doudney. It is long since, in 
the field of sacred song, we have seen so much melody of verse 
wedded to such natural wealth of fancy. The poetess is, in her 
walk of song, gifted with a most pleasant and winsome gift of 
minstrelsy, whilst an observant eye and a tender loving heart, 
furnish her with ever-fresh illustrations and similes to her sacred 
themes. It so often happens that considerable power of 
imagination goes along with an imperfect musical ear, and vice 
versd, that when we light upon an authoress so up to the mark 
in both respects, she well deserves that her praises should not 
be overlooked. Many of these “Psalms of Life” have 
appeared, we learn, in periodicals of the day ; but it is certain 
that, in this case, no reader of the magazines will consider it 
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unfair to be re-introduced to pieces which must have charme 
at first reading ; whilst for such as are fortunate enough to §j 
in with them for the first time, there is a rich treat in store 


Seldom have we met with a simpler or more touching lay tha 


| that of the “Children’s Angels” (pp. 30-—33) or one whid 





surrounds a tale of humble life and faith with prettier and mo, 
appropriate accessories. The “Knight's Tomb” is anothe 
instance of the authoress’ power of availing herself of thems 
suggested by church or chapel surroundings, and Weaving out 
of them lovely and meditative rhymes. The rhythms ap 
various and well-chosen: the metres such as leave their remem. 
brance behind. Among those “ Psalms of Life” which cham 
us, beyond others, is one on St. Michael and All Angek 
beginning :— 


* A warm September sunset richly shading 
The furrowed uplands with a golden gleam ; 
And far away the dim hill-purples fading 
Into a dusky dream. 


An Autumn peace on all the landscape sleeping, 
Sweeter than summer light or bloom of spring ; 
And this low wind, across the meadow sweeping 
Sounds like an angel’s wing. 


Ay, surely they are near us,—angel legions 
Are drifting downward through the quiet air, 
Bearing glad tidings from immortal regions, 
To earth-born sons of care.” (p. 74.) 


Another equally beautiful—the Christian’s “Good Night"— 
based on the early Christian custom of bidding dying friends 
“good night” so sure were they of their waking at Resurrection 
morning—we shall take the liberty of quoting entire :— 


“ Sleep on, beloved, sleep and take thy rest, 
Lay down thine head upon thy Saviour’s breast ; 
We love thee well, but Jesus loves thee best :— 
Good night! 


Calm is thy slumber as an infant’s sleep ; 
But thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep: 
Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep ; 

Good night ! 


Until the shadow from this earth is cast, 

Until He gathers in His sheaves at last, 

Until the Lenten gloom is overpast ;— 
Good night ! 


Uutil the Easter glory lights the skies, 

Until the dead in Jesus shall arise, 

And He shall come—but not in lowly guise ;— 
Good night ! 


Until, made beautiful by love divine, 

Thou in the likeness of thy Lord shalt shine, 

And He shall bring that golden crown of thine ;— 
Good night! 


Only ‘ Good night !’ beloved, not ‘ Farewell !’ 
A little while, and all His saints shall dwell 
In hallow’d union, indivisible ;— 

Good night ! 


Until we meet again before His throne, 

Clothed in the spotless robe He gives His own; 

Until we know, even as we are known ;— 
Good night!” (p. 77+) 


With this taste of the contents of a book full of ike 6 
treats of sacred song we leave the reader to go and invest I 
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Art Pictorial and Industrial; an Ulustrated Magazine. Samp- 
son Low and Co. 1871. 


The first volume of this admirable magazine is completed, 
and as the spirited publishers have already commenced a 
second, it may be well just at the present moment to take stock 
of its contents. 

Throughout the first few numbers of the magazine, as our 
readers will notice, there is perceptibly a lack of uniformity in 
its illustrations, which disappears as we get further on into 
the volume ; and the reason is plain. At the commencement, 
the efforts of the editorial department were, more or less, of a 
tentative nature, and a variety of processes were consequently 
brought into requisition. As, however, their work progressed, 
it was found by experience that the heliotype was the only one 
out of all the newly invented applications of photography 
which was “sufficiently manageable and expeditious to be 
relied on for the purposes of a periodical publication.” The 
process itself, which was brought into operation only last year, 
is described at length in one of the earliest numbers of the 
present volume ; but even within the last twelve months the 
process has been so much improved, practically, that the results, 
as seen in the last few numbers, can hardly be believed to be 
produced by the same means as those at the commencement 
of the volume ; and the process may be said to have attained 
something like perfection. What, for example can be more 
brilliant, or more vigorous or clear in definition than the copy 
of Albert Diirer’s “ Knight and Death?” What more faithful 
in reproducing every touch of the artist than the transcript of 
“Poesie” by Coomans ? What more excellent than the rendering 
of the several delicate gradations of tone in the photograph of 
Mr. Armistead’s sculptured figures? In all these there is a 
marked and distinct advance upon the earlier subjects of 
volume 1. 

It is almost impossible to overrate the value of such a serial 
publication as “ Art,” viewed merely as the handmaid of artistic 
education ;-and we consider that the editors and proprietors of 
the magazine have a right to claim the most extensive and 
most liberal support of the public, when they learn that in its 
pages they have not only discussed, in a fair, liberal, and 
candid spirit, all the art-topics of the current month, but also 
presented to their eyes exact fac-similes of the most choice 
and famous pictures to be found in the choicest and most 
famous of English galleries, such as Gainsborough’s “ Blue 
Boy,” from Lord Westminster's Gallery, and the “ Holy 
Family,” by the great Sir Joshua, out of the National Gallery, 
to say nothing of some three dozen others of inferior note, but 
each a gem in its own way. 

The collection of subjects before us in “Art,” is most 
miscellaneous, and even cosmopolitan ; here are Ely Cathedral, 
and Mr. Theed’s statue of Lord Derby for the Liverpool Town 
Hall ; Turner’s “ Bridge at Basel,” and a group of ancient arms 
and armour from the Meyrick collection ; a portrait of “Our 
lady,” and “ Falstaff's Own,” a picture full of fun and frolic, 
Richard Hampden’s grave and thoughtful face, and next to it 
‘The New Doll,” “ Cromwell,” and “ A Little Bit of Scandal,” 
the latter of course, as we need scarcely have remarked, con- 
‘isting of three female figures, comely, handsome, dark and 
middle-aged, like the widows of Roussillon, as full of malice 
‘sany daughters of Eve can be. But we cannot afford space 
fora catalogue of the numerous illustrations. 

The other topics treated of in these pages include the 
various exhibitions of pictures, and the fine arts, sculpture at 
ome and abroad, musical and dramatic art, the opera, artistic 
Copyright, novelties at South Kensington, art gossip in general, 
and reviews of books which in any way touch on the domain 
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of art. And when we have said this, we think that we need 
add no more in order to induce the heads of households in 
which art is appreciated to procure the volume, and judge for 
themseives. : 


The Break-up of Dame Europa’s School; or, What came of making 
the English Boy join in the Fight. London: William 
Clowes and Son, 14, Charing Cross. 

Of the hundred and one offshoots of the original Dame 
Europa’s School, this is far from being the worst, though the 
danger is that one may have too much of a good thing, and 
“corruptio optimi fit pessima.” The drochure before us tells us 
how John was persuaded and cajoled by a biggish boy, named 
Ben, from a rival establishment kept by Dame Asia, to neglect 
the younger boy Gladdy’s counsels, and, instead of submitting to 
be called a coward, to back up Zowis against William. Of 
course, this is a prophecy of what is to be, not a history of what 
has been. No sooner, however, is John in the méée than Aleck 
tries to get Turco’s garden, and when Turco calls for help, 
Victor and others run to aid her, lest their turn should come 
next, and John shoots from his own battle to go and help 
Turco, And now the opposition schools, Mrs. America and 
Mrs, Asia, think to have a finger in the pie, and pay off old 
scores with John, and there is every prospect of a row royal ; 
but a policeman interferes, and Dame Europa is had up for 
keeping a disorderly house. She pleads an honest desire to 
use John as an arbitrator between Louis and William ; but the 
magistrate suggests that John’s way, when once in a fight, is 
“ never to stop,” and as William’s is the same, it is likely to be 
the Kilkenny cats over again. Her licence is accordingly sus- 
pended, and the “ old lady hobbles out of court, saying it was 
the worst day of her life when she set on that English boy to 
fight in a quarrel with which he had nothing to do.” The con- 
clusion strikes us as just a wee bit impotent. 


The Battle of the Ironcdads; or, England and her Foes in 1879. 
G. H. Palmer, 32, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 1871. 

In this patriotic forecast of our naval future a hale sea-captain 
of 1893 is supposed to recount what was England’s luck when, 
fourteen years before, “she met with and overcame the united 
powers of Germany, America, and Russia.” A reaction is sup- 
posed to have set in against the Liberals in 1874, and a Con- 
servative Ministry to have looked to our military and naval 
defences, in bare time to meet the Sclavo-Germanian con- 
federacy’s preparations. But for three or four years it was 
only distant thunder that preluded the great collision. In 
1878 Russia and Turkey fell to in earnest, Hobart Pasha 
inten- 


having, in an Englishman’s spirit, answered the 
tional insult of a Russian fire from the port of Odessa 
with a broadside from his nine-inch Woolwich guns. 


How Great Britain stood by Turkey against Russia, how 
Austria cast in her lot with England, and Germany, to keep the 
balance of power, stood by Russia; how the United States 
Government found this a fitting occasion to fall foul of Canada, 
and so Congress became involved in war with the old “ mother 
country,” and through what a series of trials, discouragements, 
hard and late lessons, and hair-breadth escapes, Great Britain 
eventually recovers her influence in the great gathering of 
nations, the adverse confederacy having been induced to sue 
for peace, and to submit to divers measures of restitution at 
the Congress of London in 1880—is it not all written in this, 
we would fain hope, veritable anticipation of history? We wish 
it may prove a prophetic forecast, and that our navy may soon 
recover its prestige and prowess. 
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The Best of all Good Company: a Day with Lord Lytton, 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. London: Houlston and 
Sons. 

In the present instalment of his work Mr. Jerrold gives us 
three pictures of Lord Lytton, viz. in his early days, at work, and 
as the politician. 
tracts are—an early poem on Milton, the “ Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,” the “Last of the Barons,” ‘‘ My Novel,” “The Cax- 
tons,” the “Lost Tales of Miletus,” “ Rienzi,” “ Pelham,” and 
‘‘ Miscellaneous Prose Works.” There is also a fac-simile page 
of M.S. of “King Arthur,” from which, by the way, we are 
sorry that there is not a longer extract. 


Travels in Uruguay, South America, together with an account of 
the present state of Sheep Farming and Emigration to that 
Country. By the Rev. J. H. Murray, B.A. London : 
Longmans. 1871. 

This unpretending little volume will be read with special 
interest by that large class of persons who, having found every 
avenue to advancement closed in England, are still hesitating 
in what new country to seek their fortunes. South America 
has undoubtedly many advantages as a field of emigration for 
those who are not inured to hard labour. The climate does 
not try the system—indeed for many forms of pulmonary 
disease it is a safe remedial agent—whilst it renders severe toil 
unnecessary. Crops grow with little trouble, and twice a year 
a harvest may be gathered from corn, maize, and potatoes. 
But a man in weak health need not engage in husbandry at all : 
he will rather take to pastoral pursuits. If he has no capital, he 
can look after sheep and earn as much wages for so doing as a 
labourer with the toughest thews and sinews; or if the cura 
peculi be not to his taste, he can become cook to a household 
at the usual “ounce a month” (equivalent to about 3/.), and 
comfort his dignity by the recollection that there are plenty of 
well-born and well-bred Englishmen content to earn their living 
in the same capacity. The possession of a little capital, how- 
ever, will secure for him a better cpening than this. After a 
few months spent in acquiring the elements of sheep-farming, 
he will be able to buy a small flock—about 1000 head—and to 
rent for théir pasturage a square mile of “ camp,” for which he 
will have to pay about 20/ per annum. His property will not 
only maintain him, but, by the natural law of increment, very 
soon double itself. The sheep often lamb twice in the year, 
and an addition to the flock of from thirty to fifty per cent. may 
be safely calculated upon, and if farming were pursued more 
scientifically the percentage might be largely augmented. The 
whole business seems so simple and so profitable that we should 
expect a speedy fortune to be the result. Unhappily, there is 
one fact yet to be mentioned which dispels in a moment all 
illusions about enormous profits—sheep are almost unsaleable 
Sor farming purposes. They are a good property to hold, and 
with their wool will maintain their owner in comfort—nor need 
his larder ever lack a joint of mutton ; but his flock must be a 
very large one, or his wishes very modest, if he be content to 
retire from business on the sum which is likely to be realized 
by selling sheep at two shillings a piece. With cattle he may 
perhaps do better; but while things remain in their present 
state,'and there is no market for sheep, nor much chance of 
exporting mutton in large quantities to England, it is idle to 
expect that sheep-farming can be a lucrative business. 

We have spoken at length on the subject of emigration and 
sheep-farming, to which the latter half of Mr. Murray’s volume 
is devoted, because its chief value is derived from the very 
careful and practical observations he has made upon these 
matters, but we ought in justice to add that the remainder of 


The works from which he has selected ex- | 


the volume, detailing the author’s experiences in La Plata yjj 
be read with interest. 

It is a plain unvarnished account of what he saw, heard, anj 
felt in the New Wofld, and, as such, is not without value, W, 
think he tells us too little about the dangers to which the 
settler is exposed from the raids of hostile Indians, and to jis 
| eulogy on the climate we must add the rather detracting remark 
that the “ Pampero” which sometimes blows for twenty-four 
hours uninterruptedly, is an unpleasant rival to our own ex 
wind. But taken altogether, we do not know a better guide 
book for the traveller or intending emigrant than these some. 
what miscalled “ Travels in Uruguay.” 


+ 





THOMAS INGOLDSBY'. 


Wuo has not read the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” and enjoyed the 
wit and fun with which every page teems? Many must haye 
wished for a biography of the author; and now, fiveand 
twenty years after his death, his son gives us a couple of 
gossipy volumes, which will make the “Legends” mor 
esteemed than ever. 

Richard Harris Barham (or Thomas Ingoldsby) was bom 
December 6, 1788. The founder of the family in England was 
one Ursus, who came over with the Conqueror. His grandson, 
Sir Reginald Fitzurse, was one of the four knights who mur. 
dered 4 Becket at Canterbury in 1170. After this deed Sr 
Reginald fled to Ireland, taking the name of MacMahon (son 
ofa bear). It is gratifying to learn that he is believed to have 
ended his days fighting in Palestine on behalf of that church 
he had so deeply injured. The family seat and estate was 
Barham Court, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, Si 
Reginald, before he left for Palestine, handed over the propery 
to his brother, Robert, who changed the family name to De 
Berham ; and in the hands of his descendants it remained, til 
Thomas Barham alienated it in the reign of JamesI. Bya 
marriage, however, with the heiress of Thomas Harris, of Can- 
terbury, at the end of the century, the manors of Parmstead 
and Tappington Everard returned into the possession of the 
Barham family. The subject of this memoir was fourth m 
descent from the Thomas Barham who, by this mamige, 
retrieved the fortunes of the family. 

He was naturally a delicate boy, and this, combined with the 
effects of a serious accident he sustained in 1802, by which 
his right arm was shattered, gave him opportunities for study 
he was not slow to improve. From St. Paul’s School Barham 
went to Brasenose College, Oxford ; and as his father had died 
in 1795, he was subject to little restraint. The money he spett 
here, combined with the dishonesty of the attomey who 
managed his property, greatly reduced his resources. 
chose the clerical profession, and became curate of As 
Kent, in 1813 ; and that of Westwell in the following ye 
In 1814 he married the daughter of Captain Smart, of 
Royal Engineers, descended from Smert, Garter King-at-Ars 
in 1449. The Archbishop of Canterbury, three years altel, 
gave him the living of Margate ; and obtaining also the curacy 
of Warehorn, he went to reside in the latter place. Comins 
up to London in 1820, the Rev. C. Packe, an old fr . 
offered to propose him a candidate for a minor canonty * 
Paul’s. This he obtained, and came to London for goo® 
April, 1821. He amused himself and increased his income 0f 
writing for the John Bull, Blackwood, Bentley, &c. and becam 


1 The “ Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris — 
author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” with a selection from 
cellaneous poems, byhis son. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
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editor of the London Chronicle. In all his undertakings we are 
struck with his great energy and unfailing good humour. The 
lives of literary men do not usually abound in stirring incidents, 
and this biography is no exception to the rule. It abounds, 
however, in interesting anecdotes of the literary and other 
characters of the time. Perhaps we are gainers by the deferred 
issue of the book, as many of the anecdotes could not have 
been given in their present form twenty years ago. We are 
tempted to extract the celebrated ghost story so devoutly 
believed in by George IV. It has often been narrated before, 
but as the following was told Mr. Barham by Mr. Attwood, the 
King’s organist, at Dr. Blomberg’s own table, in his absence, it 
may be presumed to be the correct version :— 

“During the American war, two officers of rank were seated 
in their tent, and delayed taking their supper till a brother 
oficer, then absent upon a foraging party, should return. Their 
patience was well-nigh exhausted, and they were about to 
commence their meal, concluding something had occurred to 
detain the party, when suddenly his well-known footstep was 
heard approaching. Contrary to their expectation, however, 
he paused at the ‘entrance of the tent, and without coming in, 
called on one of them by name, requesting him, with much 
eamestness, as soon as he should return to England, to pro- 
ceed to a house in a particular street in Westminster, in a room 
of which (describing it) he would find certain papers of great 
consequence to a young lad with whom the speaker was nearly 
connected. The speaker then apparently turned away, and 
his footsteps were distinctly heard retiring till their sound was 
lost in the distance.” They rose and followed him, but a 
neighbouring sentinel distinctly denied that he had passed. 
A short time after, they heard that Major Blomberg’s body had 
been brought into the camp, pierced with bullets. On return- 
ing to London, the house was found without difficulty, and in 
it the deeds which were of importance to Dr. Blomberg, the 
“lad” mentioned by the unfortunate Major. 

Mr. Barham became priest in ordinary of his Majesty's 
Chapel Royal, and soon after incumbent of St. Mary Magda- 
lene and St. Gregory by St. Paul. The work before us con- 
tains some extracts from his diary, and we extract two examples, 
in order to give an idea of its contents :— 

“August 15, 1826. Dined with the Girdlers’ Company at 
their Hall, after preaching to them at St. Michael Bassishaw. 
Among the professional singers on the occasion, was poor old 
Dignum. Anecdote told of him which I first heard from 
Nield, the Lay Vicar of St. Paul’s. Dignum, it seems, was 
complaining one morning to old Knyvett, the King’s composer, 
that his health was much impaired, and what was very extraor- 
dinary, that so strong a degree of sympathy existed between 
him and his brother, that one was no sooner taken ill, than the 
other felt symptoms of the same indisposition, whatever it 
might be. ‘We are both of us very unwell now,’ said Dignum, 
and as our complaint is supposed to be an affection of the 
lungs, we are ordered to take asses’ milk, but unfortunately we 

ve not been able to get any, though we have tried all over 

ndon ; can you tell us what we had better do?’ ‘Do,’ said 
Knyvett, ‘why don't you suck one another?” 

Nov, 26, 1826.  Dined at Doctor Hughes’. Sir Walter 
Scott had been there the day before ; and the Doctor told me 
ihe following anecdote, which he had just heard from the 
Great Unknown.’ A Scottish clergyman, whose name was 
hot Mentioned, had some years since been cited before the 

Clesiastical Assembly at Edinburgh to answer to a charge 

ught against him of great irreverence in religious matters, 
Pn Sir Walter was employed by him to arrange his defence. 

© principal fact alleged against him was his having asserted, 
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in a letter which was produced, that ‘he considered Pontius 
Pilate to be a very ill-used man, as he had done more for 
Christianity than all the other nine apostles put together.’ The 
fact was proved, and suspension followed.” 

Speaking of the great similarity of style in the poetical com- 
positions of Theodore Hook and Thomas Ingoldsby, Mr. 
Barham says of his father—“ Even in point of facility he was 
hardly, if at all, inferior to his friend. I am not aware indeed 
that my father, with a single exception, ever attempted any 
extempore effusion, but pen in hand he would have hit off a 
dozen lively stanzas on a given subject, with a rapidity equal 
to that of any writer of the day. In conversation, dismissing 
all notion of equality between the powers of the two, it may 
be observed that, with some points of resemblance, a much 
greater diversity of manner separated them than when their 
pleasantries were expressed in rhyme. Mr. Barham uttered 
scarcely a dozen puns in the course of his life. He loved 
rather to play with a subject, something after the manner of 
Charles Lamb; and his humour, always genial, was displayed 
in an agreeable irony (in the stricter and inoffensive sense of 
the term) which sometimes strangely perplexed matter-of-fact 
folks. Ready and fluent in conversation, and having at com- 
mand an uncommon fund of anecdote, upon which he largely 
drew, he possessed in addition one very valuable qualification 
—he was an excellent listener. In English literature he was 
well read, and moreover displayed just enough of that old- 
fashioned love of classical allusion and quotation to give a 
seasoning to his discourse, and a certain refinement to his wit, 
which, without exposing him to the charge of pedantry, bespoke 
the scholar and the man of taste.” 

Everybody has heard of the great sea serpent, but every one 
does not know that the spirit of enquiry displayed by Mr. Hill 
(known as “Tom Hill”) the Pau/ Pry of Poole’s comedy, was, 
perhaps, the origin of it. It appears that Mr. Hill was in the 
habit of visiting Mr. Stephen Price, the manager of Drury Lane, 
and as the latter found the p/wms of their conversation duly 
reported soon after in the Morning Chronicle, he began to amuse 
himself, though at the expense of truth. Nothing was too 
absurd for Pau/ Pry, and an account soon appeared of the body 
of a great sea monster, seen about the Bermudas, the same 
vessel being so fortunate as to fall in with its tail about a hun- 
dred miles away! We transcribe a passage from the Diary 
relating to the Great Unknown :— 

“ Noy. 20, 1828. Carried a letter addressed by Sir Walter 
Scott, to Mr. Hughes, on the subject of a benefit to Mr. Terry, 
the actor, lately afflicted with a paralytic stroke, to Stephen 
Price at Drury Lane Theatre. Price promised me to let him 
have a benefit at the proper season if he wished it ; Sir Walter 
undertaking to write a prologue or an epilogue. Mrs. H., in 
a conversation respecting the Bride of Lammermoor, told me 
that she had been informed by Sir Walter, when she was last at 
Abbotsford, that the main incidents of that story were true ; 
that the Zwcy of the tale was a Miss Dalrymple ; Bucklaw, who 
married her, was Dunbar of Dunbar, and her lover, Hamilton 
of Bungany, who, however, survived her many years. ‘The ex- 
pression used by Zwcy, ‘So ye have taken up your bonnie 
bridegroom,’ is historically correct, as 1s the whole circumstance 
of her stabbing her ‘new-made husband, and her subsequent 
insanity. The catastrophe of Ravenswood’s being overwhelmed 
in the sand is founded on an occurrence which took place before 
the eyes of Sir Walter’s son, Major Scott, who saw three Irish 
horsedealers disappear in the manner described. A similar 
accident is said to have happened to the son of the celebrated 
Mrs. Trimmer.” _ 

Hook is continually cropping up in these pages, now sitting 
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in a stage-coach with a friend, the two pretending to be 
strangers and pointing out wonderful things they did of see, to 
the bewilderment of the other passengers ; and still more amusing 
at the trial of Lord Melville, pointing out to a country lady the 
bishops as “ladies—elderly ladies—she dowager peeresses in their 
own right.” He overdid it, however, when he told her that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was Cardinal Wolsey, and, 








when she said she knew better than that, replied that the | 


newspapers had reported the Cardinal’s death, but they were in 
error. 

Mr. Barham wrote few letters, but these few make us wish 
there were more of them. Those given in this book are chiefly 
addressed to Mrs. Hughes, grandmother of the present member 
for Frome. This lady was well read in family history and 
legendary lore, and was a frequent correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott. We quote a few words from a “‘set of rhymes,” as he 
called them, sent to Mrs. Hughes, and afterwards published in 
the John Bull. Sir Walter saw them in that paper, and learn- 
ing the name of the author, requested to be introduced to him, 
which was done at a break!ast party at Dr. Hughes’. 


“THE LONDON UNIVERSITY; 
OR, 
STINKOMALEE TRIUMPHANS. 


An ode to be performed on the opening of the New College of 
Grafton-street, East. 


Whene’er with pitying eye I view 
Each operative sot in town, 
I smile to think how wondrous few 
Get drunk, who study at the U- 
niversity we’ve got in town, 
niversity we’ve got in town. 


What precious fools ‘the people’ grew 
Their A/ma Mater not in town ; 
The ‘ useful classes’ nardly knew 
Four was composed of two and two, 
Until they learned it at the U- 
niversity we’ve got in town. 


But now they’re taught by Joseph Hu- 
me, by far the cleverest Scot in town, 
Their z#ems and their “ fof¢t/es” too ; 
Each may dissect his sister Sue, 
From his instruction at the U- 
niversity we’ve got in town. 


Lord Waithman, who long since withdrew 
From Mansion-house to cot in town ; 
Adorned with chain of ormolu, 
All darkly grand, like Prince Lee Boo, 
Lectures on Free Trade at the U- 
niversity we’ve got in town. 


To crown the whole with triple queue, 
Another such there’s not in town, 
Twitching his restless nose askew, 
Behold tremendous Harry Brough- 
Am! Law Professor at the U- 
niversity we’ve got in town.” 


_ Anything relating to Sir Walter is at this time particularly 
interesting, and we make no apology for introducing two more 
extracts from the diary. 

“Sept. 1829. Snivelling Stone, about two miles and a half 
from the cromlech known as Wayland Smith’s Cave, in Berk- 
shire, is a large stone, which it is said that Wayland, having 
ordered his attendant dwarf to go on an errand, and observing 
the boy to go reluctantly, kicked after him. It just caught his 
heel, and from the tears which ensued, it derived its traditionary 
appellation. It is singular, that when Mrs. Hughes, who had 
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this story from a servant, a native of that part of the Country 
first told it to Sir Walter Scott, he declared that he had Deve 
heard of Wayland’s having had any attendant, but had ma 
the materials for his story, so far as that worthy is concerned, 
from Camden. His creation of Dicky Sludge, a character » 
near the traditionary one of which he had never heard, js; 
curious coincidence. 

“So also is his description of Sir /Yenry Lee and the dog in 
Woodstock. There is a painting in the possession of Mr 
Townsend, of Trevalyn, in Wales, representing, according tp ; 
tradition long preserved in his family, Sir Henry Le ¢ 
Ditchley, with a large dog, the perfect resemblance of Boy 
Mr. Townsend, however, thinks he flourished about a centuy 
earlier than the Woodstock hero, and was the same with Sir 
Lee, whose verses to Queen Elizabeth, on his retiring from th 
tilt-yard in consequence of old age, are preserved in Walpole’ 
Antiquities. The strange thing 1s that Sir Walter knew nothin: 
of this picture till after Woodstock was published.” ; 

Mrs. Hughes sent Mr. Barham a Berkshire dainty—a pig, 
He ate a hearty supper and went to bed, and had; 
dream, an idea of which he gave the lady in these lines :— 

* Methought I was seated at church 
With Wellington acting as clerk, 
And there in a pew, 
Was Rothschild the Jew, 
Dancing a jig with Judge Park ; 
Lady Morgan sat playing the organ, 
While behind the vestry door, 
Horace Twiss was snatching a kiss 
From the lips of Hannah More.” 

Many a happy hour did Mr. Barham spend at Heil 
College, engaged in genealogical studies, or gossiping with his 
friend Sir Charles Young. Here is an amusing “ pedigree, shor. 
ing how aman may become by marriage his own grandfather 
and grandson” perpetrated by the former. 


Edward Knowles, = Jane. , 
of Numscull Hall, Esq , 1550 dau. of Wiggins, of Figsbury, marie 

= ae | May, 1552. 

| | 

Sarah, = Thos. Knowles = Mary, 

dau. of Peter and Anne Smerrydiddle, b. 1553, d. 1614, dau, of Toby Bellijones, 
| second wife of T, N., married 1660, wt. 18, married Feb, 1576. 
| 
. Peter Smerrydiddle, = Anne = John Knowles, 

jof Snicket, yeoman, first husband, dau. of Ebenezer | of Numscull and Pighoume 
died 1601, Gumption of Blue- | born 1577, second husband 


| skins in Wadhurst, married 1603, 
a s co. Kent, » 
| 
Richard Knowles, 
only child, born 1694. 


Thomas Knowles is grandfather to the daughter of his sats 


| wife ; he is also grandfather to that daughter's husband ; hes 


also that daughter’s husband himself, therefore he is hisom 
grandfather. He is also his daughter’s son, therefore he is bi 
own grandson, Q.E.D. ; 
Bentley established his Afisce//any in 1837, and to tt Me. 
Barham, under the pseudonym of ‘Thomas Ingoldsby, colt 
buted the “Ingoldsby Legends.” ‘Their popularity was 
great, and large editions have since been sold, when collect! 
and published together. ‘To the folk lore and traditios® 
Mrs. Hughes, he was indebted for the groundwork of mati: 
The story of “ Hamilton Tighe ” occurred in the family of Mt 
Pye, thé Poet Laureate. The narrative of “Patty Mow 
was told Mrs. Hughes by Lady Eleanor Butler, one of 
Llangollen ladies. A conversation on a curious esc 
at Mr. Hughes’ was the origin of “’The Hand of Glory. , 
Barham thus speaks of his father’s poems :—“ Popular pa, 
sentences the most prosaic, even the cramped technicalities 
legal diction, and snatches from various languages, af "3 
in with an apparent absence of all art and effort that surpnse 
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Jeases, and convulses the reader at every turn; the author 
triumphs with a master's hand over every sort of stanza, how- 
ever complicated or exacting: not a word seems out of place, 
not an expression forced ; syllables the most intractable find 
the only partners fitted for them throughout the range of lan- 

age, and couple together as naturally as those kindred spirits, 
which poets tell us were created pairs, and dispersed in space, 
seek out their particular mates.” Mr. Hughes tells us in a 
letter to Mr. Ainsworth—“ All Barham’s care and forethought 
were employed on more prosaic matters of business, professional 
and otherwise, and the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ were the occa- 
sional relief of a suppressed plethora of native fun. The same 
relaxation which some men seek in music, pictures, cards, or 
newspapers, he sought in verse, as it were stripping off his coat 
to have a hearty romp with the laughing part of the public, in 
the confidence of a bold, unsuspicious nature. Many of these 
effusions were written while waiting for a cup of tea, a railroad 
train, or an unpunctual acquaintance, on some stray cover of a 
letter in his pocket-book: one in particular served to relieve 
the tedium of a hot walk up Richmond Hill.” 

Our space will only allow us to add that Thomas Ingoldsby 
died June 17, 1845, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. We 
must find room, however, for one of the “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” with which poems about a third of the second volume 
isoccupied. Those who delight in ghost stories will find many 
in these volumes ; and the interesting anecdotes of eminent 
men personally known to Mr. Barham, will render the “ Life ” 
deservedly popular. 

“THE VICTIM OF SENSIBILITY. 
Why mourns my Eugene? In his dark eye of blue 
Why trembles the teardrop to sympathy due? 
Ah! why must a bosom so pure and refin’d 
Thus vibrate, all nerve at the woes of mankind ? 


Yet dear are the drops by philanthropy shed, 
O’er the victim of sorrow’s unfortunate head, 
Nor beams there a gem with a ray so divine, 
As the tear that bedews sensibility’s shrine. 


Say friend of my soul, what story of woe, 

Thus bids the soft streams of humanity flow ; 

Oh, give thy Lorenzo thy sorrows to share, 

And together we'll mourn for the child of despair. 


Like a sunbeam the clouds of the tempest between, 
A smile lights the eye of the pensive Eugene, 
And thus in soft accents the mourner replies, 


‘Hang your mustard / it brings the tears into my eyes.” 
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MAGAZINES, &c. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has, strange to relate of any pub- 
lication, a readable and interesting preface for the new volume. 
The “Valley of Poppies” is, we are sorry to say, brought to a 
close, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald contributes the terrible, but 
touching “Story of the Hostages, faithfully related from the 
Testimony of Eye-witnesses.” Wycherley and Congreve are 
¢ two comic writers of whom Mr. Cowden Clarke speaks in 
this number. In the paper on “ Players of our Day,” we are 
glad to see that Mr. Sothern’s acting is favourably criticized. 
In the next volume Mr. Whyte Melville is to begin a story. 
We heartily wish continued success to this magazine, conducted 
‘Sit Is at present. 
: Chambers? Journal has an amusing story, entitled the 
“Great Chancery Suit of Gotobed 7. Blithers,” touching certain 
Patent Cacosmia Works.” The “ Mont Cenis Tunnel,” “Our 
abbirds,” and “Herbs and Signatures,” are amongst the 








shorter papers. We are always glad to read of the Kembles, 
to whom two papers are devoted. “Meum and Tuum in 
War” is a title which, we confess, we cannot understand after 
the doings of the Prussians in France. 

Cassell’s Magazine gives the hope of a marvellous change 
in the heroine of “Poor Miss Finch.” Mr. Proctor gives 
one of his always welcome papers, his subject being globe 
lightning. The horrors of a sewer are told in an account called 
“A Fiery Blast.” Chicago as it was, comes in for a notice. 
Mr. Ewing Ritchie gives a warning of the horrible adulteration 
in drinks, but reminds us that we shall not mend matters by 
becoming teetotallers, the adulteration of non-spirituous liquors 
being equally abominable with that of spirituous. Amongst 
the poems are “ Day Dreams,” by M. G. Watkins, and “In a 
Roman Wine House,” by W. C. Burnett. 

The Quiver has its usual admixture of serious papers, to- 
gether with somewhat lighter ones. Mr. Alton Clyde continues 
his serial “ His by Right,” and the author of “The Troubles of 
Chatty and Netty,” gives two more chapters “ About Nellie.” 
Mr. Huie has a melodious poem called “‘ The Poet’s Crown.” 

Little Folks (Part XI.), has no less than twenty-six large 
pictures, and seven small ones, thirteen complete, and three 
serial stories. If the little folks are not satisfied with this, they 
do not deserve the pains taken fer their amusement. 

The Yorkshire Magazine, No. I1., is not without merit. One 
of its papers called “ Chidiock Titchbourne, by J. K. Row- 
botham,” is a true story of an ancestor of the Tichbornes. The 
sonnets called “‘ Types,” are certainly above the usual magazine 
average. A paper on Paris chimes in with the chorus of the 
ignorant and vulgar, in abusing the only man who has shown 
that he could keep France in order, 
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TABLE TALK. 

It appears from a report presented to the Swiss Statistical 
Society, at the congress recently held at Basel, that Switzerland 
can boast of twenty-five public libraries, containing altogether 
920,520 volumes; and not fewer than 1629 other libraries 
containing 687,939 volumes. ‘The most extensive libraries are 
those of Zurich, which contains 100,000 volumes, of Basel, 
which has 84,000, and of Lucerne with 80,000. 

The annual visitation of the Bodleian Library took place a 
week or two ago. ‘The Bodleian Library comprises more than 
300,000 volumes, some of great value. The library has a right 
to a copy of every work printed in this country, a right to which 
Sir Thomas Bodley himself gave the origin in a grant which he 
obtained in 1610 from the Stationers’ Company. 

A recent official report states that last year there were 10,000 
doctors in Russia. Of this number 6113 held public appoint- 
ments, and 4686 confined themselves to private practice. This 
gives only about one doctor to 7182 inhabitants, basing the 
calculation on the most recent returns of the population. The 
public health in Russia is remarkably good. 

Amongst the books lately printed at the Clarendon Press is 
the second volume of “St. Cyril on the Minor Prophets,” 
edited by Philip Edward Pusey, M.A., Christ Church, son of 
Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, who has explored 
the libraries of both Eastern and Western Europe for fresh 
materials, and has collected MSS. at Mount Athos, at Paris, 
and at Coire, in addition to a careful collection by Dr. Heyse 
of two important MSS. at Rome. 

There has been lately issued at Oxford, amongst the Claren- 
don Press series, “ Livy, Book I.,” with an introduction, histo- 
rical examination, and notes, by Mr. J. R. Seeley, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 
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The Roman Times, conducted by Mr. George Eric Mackay, | 


made its first appearance on Saturday, Oct. 28th. It is the 
first newspaper in the English language that has been published 
in Rome. 

Messrs. George .Routledge and Sons are about to start a 
penny weekly magazine for boys, under the editorship of Mr. 
Edmund Routledge. 

The scheme set on foot in connection with the Scott Cen- 
tenary Celebration to raise a fund for new bursaries, in connec- 
tion with the University of Glasgow, has been successfully 
carried out. Already, we hear, sufficient money has been 
collected to provide four bursaries, which will be competed for 
at the commencement of next session. They will, of course, 
bear the name of the great novelist. 

The Rev. Canon Kingsley has consented to write a hymn to 
be: sung by 1000 school children, on the 4th of December, 
when Lord Leigh, with Masonic rites, will lay the memorial 
stone of the Queen’s Hospital Extension Buildings, Birming- 
ham, now in active progress. 

An autograph letter of Mdme. de Sevigné recently fetched 
at a sale no less than 540fr. 





The Muratorian fragment, being the earliest catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, has just been edited by Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D., and printed at the Clarendon | 
Press. 

A new novel, entitled, “ Mine Own Familiar Friend,” from 
the pen of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Qui Vive, the new Communist paper in London, is edited 
by M. Vermersch, formerly editor, in Paris, of the notorious 
Pere Duchesne. 

The Atheneum says that Mrs. Oliphant is engaged upon a 
life of the Comte de Montalembert. 

Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., of King’s College, has been 
appointed Lecturer on Geology to the India Civil Engineering 
College, Cooper’s hill. 

A scheme has been set on foot for the presentation by Eng- 
land to Chicago of a free library. The Anglo-American Asso- 
ciation have taken up the project, and have received promises 
of support from many authors and publishers. 

A new monthly magazine on the plan of the Homi/ist is to 
make its appearance with the new year, under the editorial 
care of two well-known London ministers. 

A new weekly paper has been started at Manchester, under 
the title of the Critic. 

M. Chevandier de Valdréme, former French Minister, has 
just put up for sale the Chateau of Cirey, which has become 
celebrated for the stay there of Voltaire and Madame 
Chatelet. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society, held on 
the 3oth ult., Sir Edward Sabine delivered his eleventh and 
last anniversary address, and Professor G. B. Airy, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, was nominated as his successor. 

The Memoirs of Talleyrand are at last to be given to the 
world. They were long withheld, from fear lest the revelations 
they contain damaging to the First Empire might lead to their 
seizure by the Second. 

Mr. Gerald Massey is about to issue his book on Shakes- | 
peare’s Sonnets in a second and enlarged edition, consisting of 
one hundred copies, to be sold to subscribers only. 

The fourteenth: annual issue of the “Garden Oracle” is 
announced for publication. Mr. Shirley Hibberd, the editor, 
promises some important novelties. 

Ata meeting of authors recently held, it was resolved to | 
present a memorial to Lord Granville, to promote the nego- 
tiation of a Copyright Convention with the United States. 





Crockford’s Club has been turned into a picture gallery, 

Earl Russell has promised to give an address to the ae 
bers of, the Historical Society of Great Britain, on his retun 
from the Continent in March next. 

We hear that the Rev. A. B. Grosart, of Blackburn, the editor 
of the serieg called the “ Fuller Worthies’ Library,” is about t 
bring out a»privately-printed and limited edition of the complet 
poems of Andrew Marvell, with translations of the Latin anj 
Greek poems, and also a memorial-introduction, in which mud 
of Marvell’s prose will be given. 

A German translation of Sidney Herbert Laing’s work q 
Darwinism, is in course of preparation by Otto Léling, and yj 
shortly be published by Bernard Schlicke, of Leipsic. 

The Orchestra says that Mario, who is residing with his thre 
daughters in the suburbs of London, has received offers to sing 
on the Continent. His last contract with Mr. Gye forbids hi 
appearance in England in any public performance. 

A weekly contemporary, entitled the Zadour News, has bea 
started partly in furtherance of that greatest corrective of pay 
perism—the migration of labour. The paper is under th 
management of. Mr. Alsager Hay Hill. 

The Royal Institution in Albemarle-street has presented tp 


| the Chicago Library movement a number of volumes of ther 


proceedings, together with six volumes of Goethe’s works, 

The Falconer Memorial Fellowship, at the University 
Edinburgh, which is of the annual value of about r1oo/, tenable 
for two years, has been conferred on Mr. William Stirling. 

The Council of the Royal Society have awarded the medi 
in their gift for the present year as follows :—The Copley Mei: 
to Julius Robert Mayer, of Heilbronn; the Royal Medalsi» 
Mr. George Busk, F.R.S., and Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R.S. 

According to the Atheneum, Shakespeare is at last to hare 
a statue, not on the Embankment, but at the end of Park-lax 
and Hamilton-place. 

We learn from the Atheneum that Miss Agnes Zimmermam, 
the pianiste and composer, is preparing a new edition of Beet 
hoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas. 

Mr. Robert Browning has written a new poem, “ Print 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society,” to be publishel 
this month. 

Messrs. Strahan advertise a library edition of the work 
of the Poet Laureate, to be completed in five monthly 
umes. 

It is said that Mr. Vining will bring an action against: 
weekly journal for libel in connexion with his representation 0 
Count Fosco in the Woman in White. ee 

The result of the experiment tried at the Queen’s in plaaiy 
ballot boxes throughout the theatre to enable visitors to J 
Tempest to record their votes in favour of the next play# 
Shakespeare to be represented, has resulted in the selection # 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Pericles. Soe 

Professor Archibald Geikie (says Vafure), is desirous © 
addressing himself through our columns to those of our 
who were friends and correspondents of Sir Roderick Mu 
chison. They would much oblige and assist him if they 
let him have the use of such of his letters as they cam allow ° 
be employed in the preparation of the biography which, # 
Sir Roderick’s request, he has undertaken to wmite. 


| documents are sent to him at Ramsay Lodge, Edinburgh, th) 


will be returned at the earliest possible date. itt 
A Spanish translation of Shakespeare has been committed 
the press by the Marquis of Los Hermanas. 


The wife of Joaquin Miller publishes a letter in The 4 
nian of Portland, Oregon, asking the public to welcome 


. ° * ve 
husband as a poet and man of genius, but giving her ow 


sion of their domestic troubles. 
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Miss Nightingale has just published a book entitled “ Notes 
on Lying-in Institutions,” in which she strongly advocates the 
employment of women in midwifery. 

We regret to have to record the death of M. Nicholas Tour- 

dnief—not the celebrated novelist, but the author of “La 
Russie et les Russes.” He died on November ro, at his country- 
house, near Paris, aged 82. 

Mr. Rossetti has almost completed a large and important 
painting, in which the figures are not less than life-size. The 
colour is magnificent yet sombre, and the whole work is in- 
tensely pathetic, and wrought in the grandest style. The sub- 
ject will be found at page 269 of the artist’s translation from the 
“Vita Nuova” of Dante, and is explained by the verse which 
describes Dante’s dream on the day of the death of Beatrice, 


June 9, 1290. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. C. E. Lawson has received a commission, through the | 
Chilian Ambassador in Paris, to execute in bronze a colossal | 
statue of Admiral Lord Dundonald, to be erected in Valparaiso. | 


The author of “ Daphnis the Unfaithful” is writing another 
long poem, to be published in the spring. 

Karl Blind is giving lectures on “ The Mythic System of our 
Teutonic Forefathers, the Edda, the Norse Sagas, and the Folk- 
lore of Germany.” 

We are glad to see that attention is at length being publicly 
drawn to an act of literary dishonesty, only too common with 
some publishers of novels which have been reprinted from maga- 
zines, in which they have appeared as serials. In a notice of 
Mr. Lockhart’s new novel, “ Fair to See,” a writer in the Zimes 
thus comments on the truth-telling legend which appears on its 
title-page, “originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine :”— 
“This is a good precedent in these days, when a certain small 
bad habit is growing in literature. A great number of novels 
appear in magazines, but very few care to say so when they 
come to be published in three volumes. They are ashamed 
of their origin, or afraid it will interfere with their success in 
the world, and so suppress it, although such suppression is a 
dishonesty towards the public which neither author nor pub- 
lisher has any right to practise. Some publishers effect a sort 
of compromise with the truth, and print ‘ Published in such 
and such a magazine’ in small letters on the last page of the 
third volume, lest the reader should find out too soon that he 
has got an old story for his pains. This death-bed confession 
is not enough ; the truth should be boldly told at the proper 
time and place, and where the harm of it is we cannot see. 
We shall take every opportunity of setting our hand against 
this petty subterfuge, and also against a great abuse we have 
denounced before—an abuse of which Mr. Lockhart’s story, 
we are glad to say, is not a case in point. ‘Fair to See’ has 
the rare merit of legitimately filling its three volumes, but where 
one novel deserves its length a hundred do not. 


The three- | 
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_ The Princess Louise, accompanied by the Marquis of Lorne, 
visited the Female School of Art, 43, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, a few days ago. 

Mr. Dale Owen’s new work, “‘The Debateable Land between 
this World and the Next,” is published by Messrs. Triibner and 
Co., simultaneously in London and New York. 

A portrait of the late Mr. De Wilde, painted by Mr. J. Edgar 
Williams, has recently been presented to the Northampton 
Museum. The inscription on the frame is as follows :— 
“George James De Wilde, Author, Artist, Humourist, and 
Editor of the Morthampton Mercury for upwards of forty years. 
Presented to the Northampton Museum by his admirers and 
friends, 1871.” 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Covers for binding Volume IL. of the ILLustrarep Review 
may be procured through any bookseller or newsagent, price 
1s. 6d. 

Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 
and top, price 7s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vol. L. 
separately for One Penny. 


miy be purchase 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUus- 


' TRATED REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 


Volume system has become an abomination and a curse, and | 


it is the duty of every critic to bring against it bell, book, and 
candle. It is a delusion which originated no one knows 


how, and is maintained for the benefit of no one knows 


vhom. It neither profits him that gives nor him that takes, 
for authors and publishers gain nothing by it, and readers 
ae heavy losers. We suppose it is kept up in order 
to foster that other delusion which prices a novel in the 
ists at 31s. 6¢, when, we believe, Mr. Mudie seldom 
Pays the publisher more than 12s. for it. But literature and 
literary business abound with delusions, the offspring of the 
ingenuity of many generations of publishers, and all more or 
“Ss contrived as snares for the public and the author. Some 
of them are harmless, some of very great harm, and we shall 
se no chance of exposing them.” 
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may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs, 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for review should arrive at the 
office not later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 
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